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PEEFACE. 


These Hints on Home Training and Teaching 
(although it is hoped they may be of use to governesses 
and private tutors) are addressed also to parents. 

The increased educational (Opportunities now afforded 
to girls and women justify the belief that in the next 
generation mothers will take a largo part in the teach- 
ing and training of the young, at all events in the 
Middle classes ; and, even whj^re parents have not^the 
leisure or the desire to superintend in detail the studies 
of their children, they can go far to form in them 
those habits which constitute the foundation of their 
intellectual as well as their moral future, and can 
issist the day-school or the tprivate tutor by an 
influence always most valuable, *when wise. *To enable 
parents thus to contribute to the training of •their 
children, is one of the objects of this treatise. 

It need scarcely be said that the following pages 
make no claim to be called tin exhaustive book. They 
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contrtii), Jittle more than the results of the Author’s 
observation in the training of bis own children, sup- 
plemented by experience in class-teaching and in the 
examination of pupils of every age. During a long 
professional career many books on education have 
been of course studied and assimilated, such as the 
instructive and stimulating works on “ Educatfonal 
Reformers ” and “ Practical Educationalists ” by Mr. 
Quick and Mr. Leitejj, and the suggestive tliough 
uneven treatise by Mr. Herbert Spencer. To these 
and others the Author doubtless owes un'’Qnscious 
debts, but more especially to Stowe’s “ Training 
System.” In spite of many exaggerations and some 
mi.stakes (inevitable for every enthusiast), that book is 
likely to retain for many years a very great value 
for all teachers. The interesting work by the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Biilow on Frc^bel’s system, and the valuable 
Lectures delivered by Mr. Fitch before the University 
of Cambridge, were not studied till after the composition 
of the rough draft of the book ; but the former has 
helped to put some old truths in a new light; and t(j 
the latter the Author is indebted for several hints 
about the teaching of special subjects — obligations 
whiclf will be found duly acknowledged as they 
occur. • 

Partly to save the space that must otherwise have 
been devoted to transitions and introductions, and 
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partly to give the book the appearance of being what 
it really is, viz., a collection of hints, and not a con- 
tinuous or complete treatise, the Author’s remarks 
are set down disconnectedly, and perhaps in some 
cases abruptly, the main object being to say as briefly 
and clearly as possible no more than needed to be 
saifl*. 

Some apology may seem to be required when a 
single teacher presumes to give even hints on the 
teaching of so many subjects. But in supervising 
the miij(jcllaneous curriculum of a large school, the 
Author has been forced to consider in detail both the 
theory and practice of many departments of instruc- 
tion ; and hence the area of these “ hints,” wide though 
it be, is very little wider than the Author’s perhaps 
too wide circle of professional experiences ; which are 
here set down in the hope tb/at they may enable osiers 
to avoid some of the mistakes that he made, and 
improve on the successes that he thought he had 
achieved. 
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HINTS ON HOME TEACHINO. 


PART I. 

. MORAL TRAINING. 

1 . HABITS IN GENERAL. 

Man has been described as a bundle of habits ; and 
Bacon tells us that, whatever may be our sentiments 
and professions, it is habit that dictates our actions : 
“ Men’s thoughts arc much according to their inclin- 
ation ; their discourse and speech according to their 
learning and infused opinions ; but their deeds are after 
as they have been accustomed.” 

The business of the trainer of children is to mould 
them for right action by creating in them good 
habits. 

2 . THE FORMATION OF HABITS. 

Habits are formed by the repetition of actions ; and 
therefore in deciding whether this or that action is good 
for childlfen, we must constantly ask ourselves, not only 
“ Is the action good in itself ? ” but also, “ Suppose this 
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action, by repetition, to develop a habit ; will the habit 
be a gond one ? ” 

It is a pleasure to healthy children to move and to 
act ; and it must be the trainer’s object not to suppress 
action but to regulate it with a view to producing good 
habits. 

As Nature supplies a plant with influences from 
earth, sun, and air, all tending to growth, so Nature 
supplies a child with sights, sounds, objects of touch 
and taste, inciting him to act, to experimentalise, to 
attend, observe, and remember, thus stimulating both 
bodily and mental development. 

Put a child to roll on the sea-beach. With the sand 
to shape at his pleasure, the shells, pebbles and sea- 
weed, all close at hand and suggesting countless obser- 
vations and experiments, he cannot be in a better 
school ; shut up the same child within the four walls of 
a room, and his growth will be retarded because you 
have deprived him of Nature’s gifts. 

All children bred up in towns are to some extent thus 
imprisoned ; and they require a kind of interpreter, to 
represent Nature as it were to them, and to supply 
them with substitutes for the gifts from which they are 
excluded. Even for children in the country. Nature 
does not always suffice without the intervention of 
some kind selecting h*md. The gifts of Nature are 
sometimes •too vast, to« distant, too complex, and too 
similaj, to come within the compass of a child’s obser- 
vation and discrimination. Nature gives ; but it is the 
business of the trainer to select such of her gifts as 
may be near, distinct and suggestive. • 

What is called the systeiA of Froebel is based upon 
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the recognition of the importance of Nature’s influence 
in the training of the young, and upon the parfr which 
may be played by the trainer in the selection of her 
“ gifts.” For example he lays it down — and the precept 
seems in accordance with common sense — that children 
should first be presented with opposites, c.g. yellow and 
blue, treble and bass, rough and smooth, hard and soft, 
because contrast naturally appeals most powerfully to 
the iflfant perception. Afterwards he would present the 
intermediate objects which connect these opposites ; 
showing the child for example the different colours of 
the rainbow which lie between the yellow and blue, and 
as it were, unite and reconcile them so as to exhibit 
what he calls the Law of Reconciliation. For details of 
Froebel’s gifts the reader is referred to special works 
upon his system ; but it must be borne in mind that no 
toys of this kind, and no sy.st('m of any kind, can supply 
a substitute for common sense and observation of 
Nature’s rules on the part of the trainer. 

* 3 . HABITS FORMED BY IMITATION. 

It is well known that children will imitate irrational 
objects of every kind, from ducks to steam-engines ; 
but few recognise the very great extent to which they 
unconsciously imitate their eldtys in voice, manner, 
temper, and in a thousand other minute matters which 
go towards the formation of habits. • 

Where parents undertake the training of their 
children there is a special likelihood of imitation, 
because in* many cases the latter will have a physical 
predisposition for the habifs of the former. Those 
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therefore who are hasty, careless, unobservant, slovenly, 
hot-tempered, and the like, ought not to be surprised if 
these habits are reproduced in their children. To come 
to a smaller matter as an instance, no amount of scolding 
or teaching is likely to induce a child to attach sufficient 
importance to writing legibly and carefully, if he con- 
stantly sees his father or mother producing an illegible 
scrawl. 

It is in part for this reason that children taught in a 
school are for the most part more orderly and neat in 
their handwriting and school-work than those who arc 
taught at home. At school there is generally a supply 
of methodical, orderly pupils whose work can serve as 
a pattern for the rest, and the less methodical are more 
influenced by the sight of what is actually done by their 
school-fellows, than by general exhortations about order 
and neatness. Another reason is that parents — and in 
a less degree governesses and private tutors — because 
they are in .sympathy with their pupils and “ understand 
what they mean” — often pass too indulgently over 
omissions, slips, and slight errors of eccentricity, which 
would be more wholesomely and justly criticised, if 
contrasted with the better work of other children of 
their own age 

Although therefore there are very great advantages in 
early home training vffiere it can be given regularly and 
thorouglriy, yet parents and private tutors will do well 
to l>e on their guard against the special dangers of 
inexactness, and slovenly incompleteness. 
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4 . THE HABIT OB ATTENTION. 

Of alt habits the most valuable, both intellectually 
and morally, is the habit of attention. 

In their religious rites the Romans, the conquerors of 
the world, were wont to enforce attention by saying to 
bystanders, "Do this” — meaning “Do what you mre 
doing, and nothing else ” ; and it is by the habit of 
doin^wlxat one is doing, or in other words by attention, 
that worlds and difficulties are conquered. This habit 
can be encouraged even in the very youngest ; but it is 
too often discouraged, especially in the children of the 
richer classes, by an injurious multiplicity of toys and 
distractions. 

On this point I should be glad to quote some quaint 
remarks by a teacher of considerable experience, on 
whose judgment I place great reliance. His illustra- 
tions deal mainly with common things and are set down 
in a familiar style that may seem to some a little too 
ffimiliar for publication, and to othm’s occasionally 
savoiying of hyperbole. But without asking my 
readers to pin their faith on every one of his opinions, 
I believe they will generally be found to contain much 
that is fresh and suggestive. As I shall have frequent 
occasion to quote him, it may be well to give him both 
here and elsewhere the title of ‘i Preceptor.” It will 
b^, seen that he is vehement •against the* evil of 
distracting young children, and he begins from^the 
very youngest. 

“ Give,” he says, “ a baby a ball, and he wll begin to 
study it as J^ature dictates. He will look at it, feel it, 
turn it, squeeze it, suck it, smell it, throw it away, and 

B 
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crawl after it for a second study. All this while he is 
a Student in the University of the World, and under 
the supervision of the best of private tutors, Experience. 
Every faculty is being naturally exercised ; through 
every avenue knowledge is being naturally and pleasur- 
ably acquired. Let the student alone, then. You did 
your part when you gave the child the ball, making 
yourself the Interpreter between Nature and Nature’s 
student. Now suffer Nature to do her work. You 
cannot improve upon it. 

“ But now suppose a couple of kind, well-meaning 
aunts break in upon the happy and interested child, one 
shaking a silver rattle in his ear, and the other pushing 
before him a big white horse or a bleating sheep ; and 
simultaneously let two or three elder cousins or friendly 
visitors attract his attention by various noises and 
gestures of endearment. At onc(5 the spell of interest 
is broken. The little creature looks from one to the 
other, distracted but not attracted ; bewildered but not 
pleased. • ' How haj)py could I be with either ! ’ he 
wcfald say if he were old enough. But not bein^ old 
enough he must endure the consequences of the mis- 
placed kindness of his friends. Consequences not quite 
so transient as they seem ! His first voyage of discovery 
has been rudely interrupted, and the poor little ad- 
venturer returns laden with a cargo of nothing. Nay, 
rather sey a cargo of something worse than nothing. 
For instead of helping the child to implant in his own 
little heart the first germs of that most precious habit 
of attentioif, his too officious friends have done their 
best to sow the seeds of mental dissipation and 
inattention.” 
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What is the moral of all this ? It is that we must 
be careful from the first, while giving children enough, 
not to give them more than enough, that is to say, more 
than their minds can easily take in. Do not obtrude 
interesting objects on a child who is wholesomely 
interested already. To break the natural sequence of 
a child’s thoughts is mentally as mischievous as it is 
physically to wake a child suddenly out of a refreshing 
sleejf As it is the mark of a great artist to know when 
to omit, so it is the mark of a good trainer to recognise 
the danger of interfering with Nature and the useful- 
ness of leaving children sometimes to themselves. 

5. OBSERVATION. 

The faculty of observation is secondary to, and in 
some degree inconsistent with, the faculty of attention ; 
when attending, i.e. given up to tile study of one thing, 
the child cannot always be free to observe other things 
going on around him. 

The varied sights of Nature out of doors are the l)est 
stimulus to observation, and the best preservative against 
the rare danger of excessive concentration; and not 
having these (however great may be the artificial dis- 
tractions of town life) town children are somewhat at a 
disadvantage as compared with co]jzntry children in the 
training of the faculty of observing. • 

A powerful incentive to observation is found ii^ the 
habit of making distinctions. Until a boy has been 
taught the different kinds of clouds, he wilf be content 
to stare vaguely at them ; but when he has learned to 
distinguish between “ hair clouds,” “ heap clouds,” “ level 
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clouds ” — for of course we shall not inflict on him the; 
technical terms for these objects — he looks at them with 
a new interest and quickened power of observation. 
And so of trees ; to learn the characteristics of an oak 
or an elm separately is rather dull work ; but to note 
the differences between them is more interesting and 
appeals more readily to the memory. At a very early 
age children may be led to take pleasure in collecting 
and classifying the leaves of plants and trees ; and' this 
method of training the observation is within the power 
even of those bred in towns. Much may be done or 
undone in a walk with children. " It was my fortune,” 
writes Preceptor, “ as a child to be taken for walks by 
a friend who encouraged me to converse on some subject 
of literature or history, or to cap verses, or the like : 
the consequence of which (and in part perhaps of other 
causes) has been to develop in me a considerable power 
of attention and abstraction, but a singular inability to 
observe.” 

Walking in town may seem a necessarily dull and 
barren occupation — so far as the observation of natural 
f)bjocts is concerned ; yet even in the suburbs and parks 
of London, the clouds, trees, wind, smoke, weather- 
cocks, shadows, points of the compass, sun and moon, 
afford objects to which the observation of a little; 
companion may be directed, and topics on which a 
conversation may be hereafter started. 

Inrloors something may also be done by making a 
child shut his eyes and tell you what is on the mantel- 
piece ? what on my side of the room ? what on yours ? 
Or sometimes, after showing him a picture-, you may 
examine him in the same 'way. It will be a good plan 
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lirst, however, to shut your eyes and present yourself 
for examination, allowing the child to correct your 
mistakes and supply your omissions. 

Later on, observation may be stimulated by teaching 
a child to take an intelligent interest in things by 
learning the How and Why. Drawing is of course 
a powerful developer of this faculty ; but di'awing, at 
the present stage, is out of the question. Let it only 
be added that for observation, as well as for attention 
and most other good habits, it is indispensable that the 
child should be physically and mentally healthy and 
fresh, and that the moral of the last aphorism holds 
good for observation no less than for attention, that 
a child must not be required to observe something new 
when he is still engaged in observing something old. 

To sum up, there are thret; dangers to be avoided 
(1) vacant staring ; (2) excited distraction ; (3) excessive 
concentration. Of these the first is perhaps most to be 
avoided for country children; the second for those in 
towns ; the third is rare, and in the coming generation 
likety to be rarer. 

6. MEMORY. 

The memory will have been developed, first, by the 
habit of attention ; secondly, by the habit of classifica- 
tion and observation ; but it may'also be stimulated by 
encouraging a child to give an account of what he has 
seen or heard, under the guidance of questions so 
regulated as to help the child to and thus 

bring out an orderly narrative. 

Thus, if* a child has been to the Zoological Gardens 
instead of asking him for “ a description of the Zoological 
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Gardens” or “Tell me now what did you see in the 
Gardens? ” — questions to the indefiniteness of which the 
poor boy is likely to succumb in silent bewilderment, or 
else to make confused and chaotic answers — you must 
help him thus, “ So you have been to the Gardens ? 
Well now, I want to hear how the beasts are getting 
on. First, the savage beasts that eat flesh. Did you 
see the lions fed ? ” &c., &c. Then you may proceed to 
the birds, beginning with the eagles, and so rapidly go 
through the whole. At the end, if you like, and if the 
child is in the humour to listen, you may give him a 
kind of summary of what you have elicited from him, 
so that he may find himself unconsciously committed 
to a methodical narrative. 

To take once more the ancient Romans for our 
example, the motto that they used for ruling, “ divide 
and rule,” wo may utilise for remembering. Associa- 
tions are of great importance in the cultivation of the 
memory, and we shall have more to say on this point 
when we treat of the memory as applied to repetition 
lessons; but even without intelligent associations,'’ the 
mere process of division is of great help. 

“ Among other debts,” writes Preceptor, “ which we 
owe to Shakespeare, is the invention, or popularisation 
of the word Ilonorificahilitudinitatihus. It affords such 
excellent, practice for'^ teachers and pupils. ‘ What a 
word ! ’ says the poor bewildered pupil on first hearing 
it, ‘P shall never remember it.’ ‘Wait a bit,’ you 
reply, ‘ any one can say honor.' ^ Pupil. ‘ Yes, honor.’ 
Teacher. ‘Now say honor-Ifica.’ Pupil. ‘ Honor-ffica.’ 


^ Stress should be laid on the or here. 
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Teacher. ‘ Say it again ; now again ; once more ; that 
will do. Now for bill ; that’s easy enough ; it’s* a boy’s 
name. Say it. Now, bllitu. Good; now say, dlnlta. 
Right. And now bllltu-dlnlta. Again; again. Now 
you see there’s a rhyme : — 

Hilndr-lftcd 

BlUtu-dlnUd. 

Say it. Sing it, if you like. Good. Now again. 
Once more. Now you’ve done it. We’ve only to add 
tihus at the end. 

“ I well remember,” he adds, “ being taught this very 
word in some such fashion by my father, and teaching 
it similarly to my children, and I think that every boy 
in England ought to be taught to pronounce it, and till 
he pronounced it easily and rapidly, ought not to be 
considered to have passed in pronunciation.” 

7. EXACTNESS. 

• 

‘'Writing,” as we all know, " maketh an exact man ; ” 
but as the child, now under consideration, is supposed 
not yet able to write, some substitute for writing is 
needed in the attempt to make him exact; and the 
best will be oral description by the child of something 
that he has seen. Some skill is here requireej^to induce 
children to give anything like a continuous description , 
without feeling that they are being persecuted oi*forced 
to “ make an exhibition ” — than which licithing is more 
detestable to the young. Under the head of “ Observa^ 
tion ” above are set down a few hints as to devices by 
which this may be effected, and among other means 
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was mentioned the use of pictures. On this point 
1 will once more insert some remarks by Preceptor, 

“ I was in the habit,” he says, “ of getting a very good 
lesson in exactness for a youngster out of a picture-book 
of animals containing striking and highly-coloured, yet 
accurate, representations of the locale of the several 
creatures. After a j^icture had been carefully examined 
and the particular animal noted in detail, (his shape, 
colour, tail, tusks, mane, &c.,) and after comparison or 
contrast had been drawn between this and others 
known to the child, attention was next directed to 
the scenery, hill or plain, rocks, rivers, trees or other 
vegetation, 

“We used then to shut up the hook and set out upon 
a hunting expedition to chase the beast, I being the 
hunter, and my boy the dog. Arrived at the country, 
the hunter questions the dog as to the nature of the 
scene and obtains convincing proof that he has reached 
the habitat, say of the hip})opotamus. At last wo spy 
a cr^eature which the dog is again called on to describe. 
It is found to be of a greyish blue, with a huge smooth 
body, short thick legs, small tusks, small cars, very small 
tail and eyes ; and is either wallowing in some stream or 
trampling a rice-field. All these particulai s having been 
elicited in rapid dialogue, the animal is chased, slain, and 
(if po.ssible) eaten ; aitd I used to think that he never 
perished without having afforded a good mental, as well 
as ph 3 isical, exercise to the dog,” 

Arithmetic of course affords a far better training than 
this in exactness ; but our pupil is not supposed to be at 
present capable of arithmetic, and such an imaginary 
hunting scene may supply a hint to parents and tutors 
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as to the kind oi means by which exactness may 
be encouraged simultaneously with observation and 
imagination. 

8. IMAGINATION. 

When our minds arc dissatisfied with the objects 
presented to them, we find in ourselves a faculty called 
imagination, of creating an image of something better, 
[n order therefore that the mind may imagine, two things 
are generally necessary. First, it must have previously 
received striking and memorable impressions (for no 
mind can construct images save out of the mental 
material already accumulated) ; secondly, the person 
must not, at the moment, be able to perceive objects 
like those which he is imagining. “ What a man 
seeth,” says St. Paul, “ why doth he yet hope for ? ” 
and the same applies to the imagination — which is 
a kind of strain of the mind attempting to realise 
things beyond the experience of the senses. If a child 
is alwaijs completely satisfied with what he sees and 
hears, he will be under no stimulus to imagine. 

It is fin this reason that elaborate toys are detrimental 
to the exorcise of the imagination. They are so com- 
plete in themselves that they leave nothing to be 
supplied by the child’s mind. 

Fairy stories encourage the iniaginative faculty be- 
cause they present things old, in combinations'*To new, 
as to take the child altogether out of the rai^e of 
things which he sees, and stimulate him by pleasurable 
associations to realise visions utterly unli\e his own 
experience*. 

Several of yEsop’s fables may be dramatised by 
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children and for children; and such dramas, like the 
hunting exercise mentioned in the last section, besides 
stimulating other faculties, develop the imagination 
also. 


9. ORDER. 

A child will learn habits of order in part by seeing 
order in every part of the household aroiind him. 

Yet if he is allowed too long to enjoy the results of 
order without himself contributing to them, he is in 
danger of assuming that order can be maintained with- 
out effort, and of ignoring the disadvantages of disorder 
because he has never experienced them. 

He must therefore begin at a very early age to put 
away his own toys, and occasionally to feel the incon- 
venience of not having put them away. If he leaves 
things about, so that they are mislaid, he must search 
for them, and so gradually learn that disorder means 
inconvenience and annoyance. 

10. DUTY. 

Duty seems naturally to connect itself with rights 
and’ possessions. Even toys are felt by a child to have 
a kind of claim upon him to be preserved from misuse 
and destruction ; and’ the task of taking care of them 
and keeping them in order introduces to him a rudi- 
menlKiry form of responsibility. 

But with, much more force does the possession of pet 
animals enforce the sense of duty. That birds and rabbits 
are to be regularly fed, is intelligible to very young 
children indeed ; and though a child’s office be merely 
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to see that a kitten has its milk, or to throw out crumbs 
to the birds after breakfast, some little percepirion of 
duty is thereby instilled. 

It is well to begin very eaidy to apportion to young 
children little duties and offices in the household, the 
more real and useful the better ; but almost any are 
better than none, unless they are so palpably super- 
fluous that even a child perceives their uselessness. 

11. THE APPETITES. 

Healthy and active children are not in much danger 
of becoming greedy or epicurean, unless the example of 
their elders leads them wrong. Where they are not 
extremely delicate, and averse to food, it is best to 
assume that they will eat whatever is set before them, 
and to allow them occasionally to try a little of the 
Spartan sauce, “ hunger,” rather than to give way to 
their whims and fancies about food. 

“ Where there is a tendency to greediness it may.be 
well,*’ suggests Preceptor, “ to try to rule the appetite 
for food by the appetite for play, making some game 
or amusement follow immediately after the meal ; or 
during dessert a birdcage may be placed on the table 
(as Froebel suggests), or a microscope may be called 
into use.” 

Fastidiousness is probably more difficult to cure than 
greediness; and it is not always easy to distinguish 
natural and constitutional aversion to certain kinds of 
food {e.g. fat, rice, milk) from an unnatural craving for 
strong and agreeable flavours. Preceptor is doubtless 
right in thinking that the appetite for luxurious food 
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may be sometimes driven out by tbe appetite for play. 
But medical advice ought to be taken before parents 
compel a child to eat whatever they may put on his 
plate. Even where a child is exempted from the 
necessity of eating certain kinds of food, the habit can 
often be broken by insisting that a very small portion 
shall be eaten, and gradually increasing the amount. 
The parents, having once determined what the child 
can, and what he cannot, be expected to eat, must 
carefully avoid giving him anything that he cannot 
eat, and must rigidly insist that nothing shall be 
“left.” 

The disgust manifested by parents at any symptoms 
of greediness, and their displeasure at fastidiousness, 
will go some way to cure these hiults ; and wherever 
dining is enlivened by cheerful conversation intelligible 
to children, there is an additional preservative. But 
by far the greatest safeguard is abundance of exercise, 
and such an arrangement of meals that the child shall 
not be called to eat till he is hungry. 

Under the head of “ appetites ” there come other 
desires, natural and harmless when not carried to 
excess, such as love of sjiort, love of bed (in the 
morning), love of the fireside ; as to which only one 
general rule can be laid down, viz., that a child should 
bv0 very speedily imbued with the notion that the law 
and order of the household are superior to his own 
desire^, and that ho must be prepared continually to 
conform himself to regulations. Occasionally, as children 
grow older and more capable of appreciating reasons, 
it may be well to point out to them how the full 
indulgence of this or that desire may interfere with 
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the comfort of others ; but it is best at first to dispense 
with arguments of tliis or any sort, and to take^ one’s 
stand on Law, assuming and incxilcating that Law is 
to be obeyed, and that “no child must expect to do 
what ho likes.” 

12. THE WILL. 

The same training that breeds the habit of attention 
tcndsf to strengthen the will ; and those distractions 
which were said above (p. 18) to be unfavourable to 
the former are no less unfavourable to tbc latter. 

For the development of the will two opposite kinds 
of exercises are useful. 

1. Sometimes we must set easy tasks, so as to 
generate a habit of reasonable self-reliance, and pre- 
vent the pupil from becoming dispirited by continuous 
faihires, 

2. Sometimes we must set more difficult tasks, such 
as involve some wholesome strain of the powers, so as 
to lead the child up to a higher standard of exertion, 
and to prevent him from becoming too easily contended 
with himself. 

The judicious interchange of hard and easy exercises 
is a part of moral as well as of intellectual training ; 
and the parental instinct or intuition is never better 
employed than in discerning between those temptations 
which the childish will may reasonably resist -'-fBd be 
tbe stronger for resisting, and those, on the other hand, 
which are likely to prove too strong for resis^Knee, 
and to which, consequently, a child oughJ not to be 
exposed. ^ 

Never make it your aim to break a child’s will. 
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Of course, where a child is stubbornly disobedient, 
disobedience must be punished, and obedience enforced ; 
but you must all the while remember that you do not 
want to destroy the child’s will, but to turn it in the 
right direction. There is more than a mere difference 
of words in this distinction. There are many punish- 
ments of a humiliating and degrading nature which will 
be adopted by those who desire to “ break the will,” and 
which are very efficacious for that purpose ; but by those 
who do not want to “ break ” but to “ bend,” such 
punishments will be suspected, as destroying the very 
thing we desire to preserve and improve. 

1 3. OBEDIENCE. 

Children would be generally obedient if they were 
ruled unselfishly, uncapriciously, and intelligently. 

If a child is engaged in some interesting and harm- 
less occupation, and the nurse abruptly calls him away 
to show him something pretty which he does not care 
for', he will go back to his amusement with a feelipg of 
resentment, less disposed to trust the wisdom of com- 
mands, and less willing to obey next time. Again, if 
children are sent suddenly off to bed in the midst of 
some absorbing play, without a word of warning or 
a little tact in sobering down the excitement of the 
game ..-s^.as to prepare for the end, there is very likely 
to bo a tendency to murmur. 

By* “warning” and “tact” it is not meant that the 
hour of bedtime should be delayed. On the contrary, 
it should be adhered to unalterably ; or, if jt is ever 
deferred on very rare and special occasions, this should 
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be done from the parents’ own will and never on acccnmt 
of tlie child's request. But it is very easy for a sensible 
nurse or mother (provided she has leisure to supervise 
the children) so to arrange matters that a story or game 
may just come to an end at the right time. 

Recjuests to “ stop up a little longer ” should be not 
only never granted, but even prohibited. But on their , 
side the parents would do well to consider — when they 
tind children habitually lying awake, and habitually 
unwilling to go to bed — whether they may not have 
fixed the hour of bedtime unreasonably early. In such 
cases it would be well to make it later. If the mother 
— for whom in this matter no nurse can possibly be 
an adequate substitute — is in the habit of “ hearing 
jjrayei's ” before the little one retires for the night, she 
will find that the sobering influence of this preparation 
is one of the best antidotes against bad temper and 
childish rebellion. But then the prayers must not be 
a mere form, not hurried through, and not entirely 
above the child’s comprehension. A brief petition for 
father and mother, sisters and brothers, and that the 
little one may be “ made a good boy,” together with 
the familiar verse addressed to “ Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild,” make up the best possible prayer for a little 
child. More than this is likely to be less intelligible, 
and possibly tedious. 

But much will depend on the circumstance^- :?r^^he 
prayer. “I was present once,” writes Preceptor, “in 
a Yorkshire cottage-inn, while the mother was hearing 
a little child say its prayer’s for the ni^ht ; and I 
remember Ihat tlie performance included not only the 
repetition of the Apostles’ Greed, but also answers to 
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two or throe Biblical questions, such as ‘How many 
Persons are there in the Trinity ? ’ ‘ Who was the first 

man ? ’ ‘ Who was the first woman ? ’ Yet I felt that 

the little infant service, if I may so call it, was of the 
sort that goes upward. And why ? Because the 
mother’s questions were imbued Avith so deep a 
reverence, and because the family and guests pre- 
served such a reverent silence, that the little one itself 
seemed to feel that there was reverence in the air. 
I don’t believe the child understood anything, but he 
seemed to mo to fed mucli.” 

There appears to be in these remarks a force which 
applies to every household jwayer. The mother must 
be a kind of help to her child to enter a higher atmo- 
sphere. The little one must not only learn from her 
lips, but catch something from her spirit. If this be 
borne in mind, it will be unnecessary to dwell on such 
details as that the child must not begin to speak directly 
he is on his knees, must not gabble, must not get \ip 
directly he has finished, and so on. Minute regulations 
of this kind are only of importance in so far as they are 
signs of a mother’s reverence, which may almost be said 
to form the most ijnportant pai t of a child’s prayt'r. 

This mention of reverence as an agent in making 
children obey, leads us to lay down a general rule that 
the love, trust, and reverence felt by children for their 
pareo>«Kare the most powerful and legitimate causes of 
obedience; and for the very young, before they have 
yet Ifearned to understand the full force of words, the 
mere countenance of the father or the mother often 
sufficiently warns them whether they are .doing well 
or ill. 
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In the next place, among the means for socnrin" 
obedience, comes the judicious utilisation of the natural 
desire of most children to be “useful.” It is ustftil to 
say that children delight in destroying ; but they delight 
more in doing what their ciders do, and especially some- 
thing that is “of use.” In a multitude of little ways 
a nurse or mother can give a child this most pleasurable 
of childish pleasures, and at the same time instil the 
obedient habit : “ Do you think you are strong enough 
to liold this for me ? ” “ Can you manage to do that ? ” 

“Are you clever enough to find this ? ” “ Are you old 

enough to do that ? ” Thus, by a very legitimate guile, 
the young may be taught to put on the yoke in tlieir 
earliest days. 

Reward, dioxet reward, for obedience, must never be 
given. Indirectly, children will, of course, feel the 
pleasure of obedience in the sense of helpfulness, and in 
the approbation of their elders ; and sometimes they 
may be allowed to see distinctly that, by obeying, they 
have gained some pleasure which disobedieiiee would 
have forfeited. Dut under no eircumstan(!es m^st 
obedience be hovrilit. 

Nor must obedience be courted or besoimbt. I 
have heard,” says Preceptor, “some parents petition for 
obedience in tones or words which constituted a sensible 
provocation to a refractory child, stimulating rebellion : 
*Now, I know, you will be a goo^ child, and. 

‘ Really, my darling, I must have you do that ; ’ ‘ W on t 
you be a good boy, and come here ? ’ All this is * bad 
as it can be. The parents must be careful before com- 
mitting themselves to a command ; but, once committed, 
they must issue it as a commfind, in perfect faith that it 
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will be obeyed, and tliere must be no retractation, 
hesitation, coaxing, or even arguing.” 

Of* course, sooner or later, occasions must arise when 
the child’s will comes into conflict with the will of his 
rulers, and has to give way. And it is to prepare for 
this crisis that tlie habit of unquestioning obedience 
must be early formed. It ought never to be necessary 
(unless the child has some unusually strong and mis- 
chievous propensities) to resort to force in oriler to 
secure obedience ; yet force must be used rather than 
failure endured. 

For minor faults, minor punishments may sometimes 
be needed. As far as possible, they sliould be made to 
spring naturally out of the fault, unpunctuality being 
punished by the loss of some pleasure for which the 
offender arrives too late, and so on. But this cannot 
always be managed. In most cases the child must take 
for granted (from his general trust in his parents) that 
rules arc made for his good, and that it is just that the 
breaking of rules should be punished. For further 
ddkails on this point, see below (]>. 45). 

In conclusion, parents and tutors must bear in mind 
that, if they cannot secure obedience without constantly 
punishing, either the circumstances in which they have 
to rule must be very unfavourable, or (much more pro- 
bably) they themselves are on a wrong track, and some 
*blaii A crests with them. Too often, inexperienced 
trainers of children wish to govern them by suppressing 
natufe instead of directing nature. The former task 
is as impossible as to suppress a stream ; the latter is 
(comparatively speaking) as easy as to direct a stream. 

“ How often,” Avrites Preceptor, “ do I hear of teachers 
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giving boys impositions for ‘talking in class’! That 
always seems to me extremely young. Dnrinj.^ ray 
twenty years of experience in tcacliiiig, I don’t tlnnk I 
ever gave a boy any kind of punishment for ‘ talking in 
class.’ How on eartli do you manage ? young teachers 
sometimes say to me. By teaching in such a way that 
the boys don’t want to ‘ talk in class/ and by letting 
them talk when not ‘ in class.’” 

These words of Prece 2 )tor appear to me to apply to 
training of all kinds, as well as to class-teaching. A 
tutor who is always punishing, should ask himself from 
time to time, “Is not the fault jiartly with me? ])o 
I umhirstand my i)upil ? Am 1 trying to dam up, 
instead of diixicting and utilising his natural energies ? 
One of us certainly is wrong, but am 1 certain that it is 
the taught and not the teacher ? ” 


14. KINDNESS AND IJKDrFULNESS. 

It is natural for children to infer from their ear^ 
habits of dei)endenco and helple.ssness, that it is their 
part not to helj) but to be helped; and uidess the 
natural corrective of younger brothers and sisters is 
introduced, a child may grow up obedient, orderly, and 
truthful, but without the kindly instinct of helping 
others. “ I remember,” writes Preoeptoi', “ an amusirg* 
instance of tlie natural selfishness of children, wlien a 
boy of some three years old for the first time founj his 
customary romj) with his father inteifered wjth by the 
claims of a little sister, aged one. In answer to the 
boy’s exjDoslul.ations when the father replied that ‘ he 
must play with baby sometimes ’ ; thei’e was a touch 
• C 2 
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of pathos in the hoy’s very natural reply, ‘ You didn’t 
use to, once.’ It is to he feared that too often children 
without brothers and sisters grow up undisturbed in this 
natural selfishness till a period long after childhood.” 

All the more needful is it to find for solitary children 
such substitutes as can be procured for the salutary 
influences of companionship. Kindness to animals, 
besides being a habit to be taught for its own sake, is 
no small help towards teaching kindness to human 
beings. The habit of helping parents touched on above 
(see p. 33) is also of use. If the parents are in the 
habit of themselves being helpful to others — not always 
an easy habit to acquire in our unneighbourly metro- 
polis — the children will perhaps be more influenced by 
their example than by their precepts. It is also well 
for children to associate with worship the regidar custom 
of making some small contribution for “ the poor people” 
out of their pocket-money. 

Books and lectures on the duty of kindness may be 
of some use if they are joined with practice of some 
kind ; otherwise, they are worse than nothing. 

1 5. TRUTHFULNESS. 

An imaginative child, while very young, will some- 
*’mcs invent fictions where he ought to state facts ; and 
tliisTnot through fear of punishment or hope of reward, 
but/rom the delight of indulging the imagination. But 
this habit, which ought to be carcfidly distinguished 
from self-interested falsehood, is soon checked by 
pointing out the mischief of it, and by showing how 
good and useful is such a custom of exact truthfulness 
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in a child as will enable his parents and friends to tnist 
implicitly every word he utters. Still more po^’^crful 
will be the effect upon the child’s mind of a constant 
•adherence to exact truth on the part of elders, even at 
the cost of inconvenience. 

Truthfulness must also bo encouraged (1) by avoiding 
excessive punishments, which drive a child to folsehood 
through intense fear ; (2) by invariably treating untruth- 
fulness as a grave moral offence, even v/hero no great 
inconvenience results from it. Flogged children and 
spoiled children compose the main body of the army 
of liars. 

Untruthhdness is often engendered by the failure of 
those in authority to distinguish between grave faults 
•and inconvenient faults. Playing with fire, for example, 
is a very inconvenient fault in children; and, if it has 
been expressly forbidden, it may become a very grave 
moral fault in those who are old enough to understand 
the force of the prohibition ; but, at the worst, it is not 
so gnave a fault as ste.aling, or lying, or as the use ^of 
viciofls language. Now it is to inconvenient faults of 
this former kind that children are mainly liable. Theii- 
restlessness, their curiosity, their ignorance of natural 
laws, their we.akness of body, and inexpertness of motion, 
render them peculiarly likely to break, to disarrange, 
and generally to destroy ; and it is sometimes a ha^'i 
trial for the mother to see these childish characrcristics 
])roducc before her eyes the destruction of ^some 
clierished ornament, and yet to keep her temper. 

Y et she ought to reflect how very much more influence 
will be exerted upon her children by the expressions of 
her countenance and the hasty utterances of passion 
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than by the formal exhortations of more sober and con- 
ventional moments. None are so ready as children to 
detect the discrepancies between the natural and the 
artificial utterances of their elders ; and there is a two- 
fold mischief when a child is led not only to discern 
something like hypocrisy in his parents, but also to 
adopt tlieir natural, rather than their artificial standard 
of morality, and to esteem falsehood as a venial offence, 
in comparison with the breaking of a piece of china 
through an act, not of disobedience, but of mere 
thoughtlessness. 

With young children, even when well trained, and 
still more when they have fallen into habits of inexact- 
ness and petty approximations to untruthful ness, very 
great care should be taken not to drive them into a 
definite falsehood by too abrupt and sudden questions. 
Many a child will tell you the truth if you give him 
time, but may slip into a falsehood if you arc too hasty 
with him, in the instinctive desire to put the best colour 
on his actions and cut a creditable figure ; and the 
danger is the greater, if he be impulsive, sanguin6, and 
unusually sensitive to praise and blame. 

Nowhere, therefore, is the tact of a teacher better 
exercised than in such cases as these, giving the pupil 
breathing-space for reflection, and so wording the ques- 
as not to terrify, but to induce confession ; yet 
without leading him to glo.ss or extenuate his fault. 

Of^course, where a habit of truthfulness is established, 
a straightforward question is best, as being most re- 
spectful to the child questioned, and most bracing to 
the robust nature ; but for a waverer no tact can be too 
great, provided it does not display want of faith. Instead 
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of the direct question, “ Did you do this ? ” — which may 
probably frighten the child into a “ No ” before Jie is 
aware, you say, “Now I shall certainly be vexed if you 
have done this, but I shall not be nearly so vexed as if 
you were to say what was not true. How did it happen ? 
Tell me all about it.” Sometimes it may be well to 
state definitely the punishment that will be inflicted- 
Suppoge, for example, a child has broken some very 
valuable piece of furniture and is trembling for fear of 
some quite tcrril:)ic punishment proportioned to the 
miscliief ho has caused. You may say, “ Well, of course 
you did not intend this, but I must give you some 
punishment for your carelessness ” ; and then mention 
what it will he, finally asking the child to “tell jmu how 
it happened.” 

IG. SIMPI.KTTY, 

The habit of simplicity is valuable, ])artly and princi- 
pally because it is allied and favourable to truthfulness, 
partly because it helps to develop originality. 

A word on the latter of these two points. Much of 
the quaint sinqdicity and apparent originality of a child 
arises from his endeavour to adapt his limited experience 
and vocabulary to the continually enlarging circle of his 
life, “ Hence,” says Preceptor, “ when new things 
])rescnt themselves to a child, he Hies to describe tlu '-i 
by combinations of old words, calling a tarpaulin ' a big 
black blanket,’ or cork soles ‘foot-prints,’ and the, like. 
And hence also, being entirely unconventional, ignorant 
of metaphor, and necessarily familiar with daily change, 
he is sometimes amusingly consistent and thorough in 
his adoption of new thoughts and literal interpretations ; 
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like the boy of seven years old who, having been told 
that ,his first day’s hunting was to ' make a man of 
him,’ was overheard on the evening of that day, praying 
(in defiance of all rhyme and custom) that ‘ Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild ’ would ‘ listen to a little man! ” 

Children should be allowed as long as possible to 
follow out their thoughts and adapt their old to their 
now experiences in this unconventional way; fi^r this 
unbiased, fresh, and consistent manner of looking at 
things tends to the encouragement of the reasoning 
faculty. Therefore, even when no strangers are present, 
parents will do well not to derive too much open 
amusement from the quaint sayings and doings of their 
children. Not, of course, that they are to suppress a 
smile when they hear of the “ big black blanket ” or the 
“ red foot-prints ; ” but they are not to “ chaff ” the 
child on these linguistic coinages, not to bring them 
up in joke against him time after time. “Well, it is 
someth'ing like a blanket, but we generally call it a 
tarpaulin,” is the best way of dealing with the child’s 
invention. Thus you put the child on your own level ; 
and while you help him to enlarge his vocabulary, 
you encourage him to confide to you similar childlike 
linguistic experiments hereafter. 

But if on the contrary you impress upon the child 
jl gff iie has said or dhne something extremely amusing, 
(whereas he has only been doing or saying something 
that to him quite natural,) and if you induce him to 
say or do the funny thing over and over again, and to 
make himself a clown for your delectation, then you 
must not be surprised to hear him afterwards repeating 
the exhibition and making himself a clown for the 
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delectation of the servants and others, and gradually 
falling into the habit of saying and doing things, not 
because they are natural, but because they seem to him 
likely to be clever or funny. 

Still worse is the result when children’s oddities arc 
paraded before strangers. Many parents, sensible enough 
in the ordinary affairs of life, ajipear quite insensible to 
the mischief tliey do children in “ showing them off.” 
Covertly or openly attempted, such exhibitions arc 
readily detected by a child, who is singularly keen to 
perceive from the slightest tone or expression of his 
elders, that he is being “ drawn out ” ; and he either 
resents it by retiring into the inmost recesses of shyness, 
or else he acquiesces and exhibits himself as an actor. 
The latter alternative is, perhaps, the worse of the two ; 
but either is bad. If ho rebels, he may become rude, 
shy, and disobedient ; if he complies, he is in danger of 
becoming pert, affected, and insincere. In either case 
he loses that fresh simplicity which is the greatest 
charm of childhood, and learns to suspect his v«sry 
parents of something approaching to insincerity. 

One reason perhaps why the children of great men 
hardly ever do anything worthy of their parents is 
because, much being expected from them, they are, 
from their earliest years, watched and noticed to excess. 
A most necessary part of a child’s training is tb''. ue 
should be often left alone ; only thus is there any hope 
of developing original power. • 

Some may object that if you continually correct a 
child’s droll originalities you make him prematurely 
sensible, and cut short nature,’s period of childhood. It 
is not so. The effect is precisely opposite. By correcting 
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him, without laughing at him, you prevent him 
from 'being laughed at, you save him from becoming 
affected or shy, and although this or that particular 
childish loord may be lost, you encourage him to retain 
the childish method ; but by laughing at him and not 
correcting him, you gain the repetition of a childisli 
phrase at the complete sacrifice of the childish 
disposition. , 

Hence, even for those who like children mainly for 
the amusement they afford, and who use them as little 
better than playthings, it is a great mistake to harp 
upon, or exhibit, a particular specimen of their sim- 
plicity. “The big black blanket” will never be re- 
peated a second time with the original naturalness, or 
enjoyed with the original zest : if you procure its 
repetition, you destroy the simplicity which might have 
given rise to other sayings as good or better. 

, 17 . REVERENCE. 

It is hardly possible for a child to feel reverence at 
all unless he feels it h)r his father and mother ; and in 
the modern and (in the main) wise attempt to make 
children obey parents from love and not from fear, care 
must be taken that,^iu the absence of fear, reverence 
!s'*1tfN^ also banished. If, therefore, parents join some- 
times in the sports of their children, a marked line 
shoulG be drawn between play and earnest. Let the 
former be «, republic ; but the latter must always be 
a monarchy. , 

Reverence is naturally felt by a child for one who is 
stronger, wiser, and better than himself ; and at first 
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child, in favourable circumstances, imagines his parents 
to be perfect in these points. As the child bceomes 
inevitably disabused, it is important that be should feel 
reverence for strength, wisdom, and goodness in others 
besides his parents. For this purpose society, history, 
and poetry may be in duo course utilised ; but the child 
whom we are now considering is far too young to be 
impressed by history and poetry, or, in any important 
degree, by society. Long, however, before these in- 
fluences can be felt, the child is suscejitible to the 
feeling of awe for One above, whom ho sees approached 
by his paremts in an attitude of reverence, and whom 
he is taught to apjwoach in the same spirit. 

As to the influence exerted on children by the atti- 
tude of the parents towards the Father of all, the little 
that is to be said falls more f bly xmdor the head of 
Keligious Instruction, which will be found bidefly dis- 
cussed at the end of this book. But it may be worth 
while to say emphatically here that conventionality and 
insincerity, most dangerous to children wherever wit- 
nessed, are most dangerous of all, if witnessed in the 
religious acts of their parents. 

I’ake such a simple action as “ saying grace.” This 
custom, presenting itself to children before they have 
been made acquainted with the common worship of the 
congregation in church or chaped, is perhaps r' .xo* 
impressive to them than is generally supposed, if, 
withoxit any parade or aficctation a few simple words 
are uttered, as a natural expression of thanksgiving and 
acknowled^nent. But if the parents repeat the words 
as a mere form ; or hurry oyer it ; or omit it in the 
presence of strangers; or repeat it in their presence. 
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but in an apologetic manner as if asliamed of it ; in any 
of these cases it would be very much better, so far as 
children are concerned, that it should not be repeated 
at all. 

“Most people,” writes Preceptor, “would laugh at 
the assertion that grace was sometimes said in such a 
manner, or in such circumstances of religious training, 
that a child hardly knew whether the prayer was 
addressed to a Being above or to the creature below ; 
yet I well remember a child once taking note of the 
omission of the customary grace and reminding his 
father that ‘ he had not mid his prayers to the 
chuckles.’ ” 

Perhaps we shall not bo over-subtle in saying that 
there is some little danger to the reverence of the 
rising generation when there is too wide and too early a 
taste for parody. It is natural that a child should love 
incident, stirring, startling incident ; even narrations of 
the kind called “ blood and thunder ” are not (for boys, 
at all events) very objectionable. But although it is 
well that they should not be indifferent to humour, it is 
a bad sign when the young are attracted by mere verbal 
witticisms or by that kind of purpose<l purposelessness 
which is best suited to afford mere amusement, than by 
the impossible marvels and hairbreadth escapes of fairy 
and tales of adventure. Few stories have the 
art of blending plot and incident with intense humour 
like 'Thackeray’s inimitable Hose and the Bing. “ For 
the most .part,” says Preceptor, “ even the cleverest of 
parodies should be locked away from children till they 
are past their teens. It augurs ill when a boy of nine 
or ten prefers Alice in Wonderland to the Seven 
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Champions of Christendom; ill for the promise of 
imagination and originality, but also, to some extent, 
ill for the development of still higher qualities.” 

18. PUNISHMENTS. 

In the reaction against arbitrary or unapt punish- 
ments some people have been led to the conclusion 
that, its an invariable rule, all piinishment should be 
natural, that is, should follow naturally as the result of 
the offence. If, fur example, a child tells a lie, he is to 
be punished (so it is maintained) by the distrust which 
naturally awaits his future statements, till he has 
regaincid a character for truthfulness. 

But it seems clear that this nde cannot be always 
adopted, either with physical or moral errors. If a 
child plays with fire, a natural .and convenient punish- 
ment woiild no doubt bo that he should burn his 
fingers in moderation. But Nature in such cases is 
not moderate, and may punish the child once for all by 
leaving no child to punish a second time ; or by grievous 
and permanent crippling or disfigurement. In the 
same way Avith moral offences, if a boy who has told a 
lie, is to be treated for a length of time as a liar, his 
self-respect may be permanently lowered or destroyed, 
and so he may become a moral cripple. , 

The best rule seems to be that parents or teachers, in 
punishing, should avoid all appearance of vindictiveness, 
punishing, not because they are injured or incon- 
venienced, but because a wrong has been* done and 
right demands correction and amendment. Provided 
the child feels that the punisher has no pleasure 
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in punishing, it will not always be necessary that he 
should recognise exactly that the punishment springs 
by a natural sequence out of the offence. 

Yet in minor offences it is desirable, that the con- 
nection between cause and effect should be retained as 
far as possible. Unpunctuality, for example, may be 
punished by the consequent missing of some pleasure ; 
carelessness by having to search for something, or put 
something away, at an unpleasant time ; thoughtlessness 
by not being entrusted with some acceptable privilege 
requiring thought, and so on. 

But moral offences should he punished, if possible, 
morally ; and the best moral punishment for a young 
child is the moral shock and pain felt by the parents 
and communicated from them to him. 

Indeed in one sense this is the punishment most 
“ natural.” In the world, lying may be punishable by 
the rough methods of the world, such as lasting dis- 
grace, disbelief, and physical pain or inconvenience ; but 
what is natural in the world is not natural from a father 
or mother. In most cases the child’s sense of the grief 
he has caused to those whom he respects, his feeling of 
their disapproval, and the consequent cessation, even 
though it be but for a day, of the fun and free delights 
of his ordinary life, will suffice without any severe and 
prolonged punishmert. If that does not suffice, there 
should be a resort to “ the last resources of a parent,” 
physical punishment. Flogging does not spring naturally 
out of lying; but in spite of any philosophic dicta to 
thb contrary, there is more hope of curing a boy of 
lying by flogging him, than by distrusting him, for days 
together, as a liar. 
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It is a common saying that “ you must not punish 
when you are in a passion.” But what is meant by 
being “ in a passion ? ” If it is meant that you are’ not, 
af the moment of punishing, to retain any sense of 
personal vindictiveness, that is undoubtedly tme, but 
inadequate. The feeling of vindictiveness ought not to 
need banishing ; it ought never to have been present. 
If, on tlie other hand, it is meant that you are to wait 
till your repugnance to dishonesty, or to deceit, or to 
cruelty has died away, the answer is that this feeling — 
which may be called resentment as distinguished from 
vindictiveness — ought never to die away. Resentment 
is the salt of punishment, which otherwise degenerates 
into the more infliction of pain for the prevention of 
inconvcnienco. 

Further, lot it be remembered that punishment, if 
fit, is effective in proportion as it is certain and speedy. 
It ought not, therefore, to be delayed, by one who is 
conscious of being wholly free from personal irritation, 
any longer than is necessary to investigate the truth of 
the charge and select the fittest penalty. * 
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PART II. 

MENTAL TRAINING. 

CHAPTER I. 

READING AND SPELLING. 

19. KEGULARITY. 

Parents must not attempt to teach their children as 
a mere pastime for themselves, or as an occasional and 
irregular occupation. • 

Irregularity causes children not only to forget or 
drop the thread of a subject, but also to anticipate the 
possibility that “ the lesson may not be heard ; ” and a 
very small amount of such anticipation discourages a 
studious child from putting forth ^his best efforts, and^ 
encourages a lazy one to neglect work on the chance 
that he may not be detected. 

A certain amount of regular irregularity, ho'vfever, 
will do no harm. I have heard of a very •successful 
school for ypung boys where it is the regular custom to 
have short hours for work on fine days and longer hours 

D 
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in wet weather ; and under judicious supervision and a 
firm control, it is possible that such a system may work 
well. Certainly, for the very young, books should be 
put away almost entirely during the out-of-door time of 
the year, not to be opened till the shortening days once 
more suggest in-door pursuits. 

But such ii’regularity as this is hardly to be called 
irregularity ; it is part of a system, and probably a 
better, though less simple, system than that which 
would prescribe uniform hours for work all through 
the year. 

The irregularity that is to be avoided is that which 
springs from the engagements, distractions, or caprices 
of parents. This is an unmixed evil, so far as the child 
is concerned ; for he soon perceives that there is no sort 
of system in the cessations of his work, and that they 
spring from causes out of his sphere of vision, which 
may at any time recur; and the feeling that at any 
time, and -for no apparent reason, his studies may be 
stopped, unsettles, and, if I may so say, unsteadies a 
young mind. 

Second-rate regular teaching is better for the very 
young than first-rate teaching, if the latter be very 
irregular. Parents whose occupations do not allow 
them to give regular instruction, may with advantage 
test their childrenV progress from time to time; and 
they may in some cases throw light on special diffi- 
culties in their children’s work ; but, if they cannot teach 
regularly, they should not assume the sole responsibility 
of teaching them. 
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20. EXACTNESS. 

• 

The general fanlt of home training is that it en- 
courages inexactness and slovenliness. Being in close 
sympathy with the children, both parents and private 
tutors are apt to “ understand Avhat they mean,” and to 
give them credit for meaning what is right, when whaf 
they have actually said or written is wrong. Never let 
a parent or private tutor give a child “ the benefit of 
the doubt ” in matters intellectual. 

It also frequently happens that, having formed a 
somewhat too high conception of their pupil’s mental 
ability, they do not like to make him go through the 
drudgery which is sometimes necessary to produce 
exactness. “ Personally,” writes Preceptor, “ I believe 
I owe my inaccixracy as a matlxematician (besides a 
general inexactness of mind in matters of detail) to 
the too kind indulgence of a private tutor who taught 
me Arithmetic. Not only did he yield to my impor- 
tunities when I told him that I was sure I could nevei* 
find out where my Long Division sum was wrong, but 
even when he had pointed out my error, he would never 
insist on my doing the sum again. I liked him very 
much at the time ; but I bitterly dislike the results of 
his kindness now.” 

In a school, boys arc more likely t(>be cured of little 
inexactnesses and eccentricities, because their work is 
constantly inspected along Avith that of other boys ^d 
judged impartially by the same standard ; but in a 
household this standard is absent, and must be supplied 
by the parenfs or tutors unaided. Let it be therefore 
taken as a motto for home training that the teacher is to 

D 2 
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be “ careful about small things.” Parents, even more 
than class-teachers, must set their faces against the 
common excuse of careless children, “ It was only a slip, 
I knew better.” 

21. ADAPTATION AND VARIATION. 

Yet regularity and exactness in home teaching are 
not inconsistent with some variation of lessons, ^idapting 
them to the special needs and stages of the pupil’s de- 
velopment. Lessons cannot be thus flexibly adapted in 
class-teaching, because what may suit one pupil may 
not suit another. In a school it is necessary for a class- 
teacher to consult the interests of the greatest number, 
slightly sacrificing the very dull, and still more the very 
clever, for the sake of the commonplace majority, and 
endeavouring to compensate the two extremes by a 
little extra attention out of class. But it is one of the 
greatest advantages of home teaching that both the 
plever and the dull, and the different stages of progress 
in the clever and the dull, can be specially con,sidered, 
and the teaching correspondingly adjusted. 

1. Sometimes when a child is approaching a critical 
point in a study, manifesting a great interest in it, and 
making rapid progress, it is well to take advantage of 
this tide and to lincrease considerably the amount of 
time given to that study, at the expense of others, so as 
to float the child over the obstacle which but for this 
effort might else have kept him for some time stranded 
and stationary. 

2. When a child is growing dispirited aB.d discouraged 
with the feeling that he is making no way in some study. 
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and is perhaps falling into the habit of doing his work 
in an inferior manner, it is well to drop that study alto- 
gether for a time, returning to it after he has had time 
to forget his discouragement and to break himself from 
his bad habits. 

But in such a case the teacher must take great care 
that the child shall not feel that he is desisting because 
of failuje. With a little tact, this can easily be arranged. 
The child’s last lesson can be made so easy or can be so 
carefully explained, that it shall be in some sense a 
success, at least as compared with previous lessons ; and 
after he has been praised, so far as he honestly can be, 
for at last overcoming his difficulties, the teacher may 
announce his intention of putting by the book for a 
time. 

3. When the child returns to the subject, the teacher 
must use all possible art to make the first few lessons 
completely successful. By dividing the subject into 
very small parts, by careful and constant revisions, by 
conversations familiarly eliciting the child’s difficulties 
and preparing the way for overcoming future difficulties, 
the teacher may, and indeed must, force, the child to 
know his first lesson, so that he may make a fresh and 
more hopeful start. 

4. Here a caution may be useful. The teacher must 
never make any, even the slightest, variation of lessons in ' 
answer to a pupil's request. To do this, would be to 
shake the child’s confidence in his teachers, making 
him uneasy, unsettled, self-introspective, and <;onceited. 
Should the child, therefore, make any such request, he 
must be refused with some abruptness, and^be taught not 
to repeat it. None the less, the teacher should make 
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mental note of the pupil’s state of mind, and accept it 
as ar proof that things are not going satisfactorily, and 
that some change must be soon made. 

But if a child who has been long under our training 
expresses a desire for a change, we ourselves must be 
somewhat in fault. For we , ought to have ascertained 
the pupil’s flagging interest from its natural signs, with - 
out waiting till it was expressed in definite words. Out 
of school hours, too, while talking to the child, not as 
master, but as friend, a tutor may easily find out the 
childish likes and dislikes, troubles, difficulties, and suc- 
cesses. And of course these opportunities are still more 
accessible to parents. 

5. As the child should occasionally have easier tasks 
to inspire him with hopefulness and self-reliance, so 
should he occasionally have more difficult tasks, to test 
and invigorate his powers, and to put him on his 
mettle. 

22 . THE TRANSITION FROM PLAY TO WORK. 

Almost all children learn for some time, not as a 
work, but as a pleasure. It must be left to the 
teacher’s discretion to decide when he should first 
mention the words “ work,” and " lessons,” and how long 
he should continue to treat learning as an amusement 
to his pupils. 

^uch will depend upon their age and temperament. 
If they are old, and not very docile, “ work ” will have 
to be brought to the front, and clearly distinguished 
from play, that they may no longer delay tO'form habits 
of obedient and regular industry, and may learn to bend 
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before they grow too stiff. It is not well with such 
natures to defer long the awkward and critical tran^tion 
which takes place when the pupil has to be told plainly 
that the occupation which he has been hitherto pursuing 
as an optional amusement, he must now pursue as a 
compulsory task. 

On the other hand, for young, docile, and lively 
pupils, the gain is great if learning remains, as long as 
possible, a pleasure and a privilege. Progress is thus 
far more rapid, and the child acquires one of the most 
valuable of habits — the love of knowledge. 

This transition may be smoothed by a little preparatory 
conversation in which the dignity of “ school ” is held 
out as a prospect for the boy when he grows a little 
older ; some children may also be influenced by being 
told that, if they work, they will be able to help their 
parents, and to be of use to their brothers and sisters ; 
and the power derived from certain kinds of knowledge 
may be illustrated by stories which may afford a useful 
stimulus. But, in most cases, the knowledge th%t 
his parents and elders have to work, and that work 
of some kind is expected from every grown-up person 
worthy of respect, will be sufficient, when combined 
with the love of approbation, to make any child tolerate 
patiently, or even accept with some degree of pride, the 
necessary irksomeness of work. • 

For let this be distinctly understood by the teacher, and 
let him, when the time comes, not fail to make his pppils 
also understand, that work must be at times irksome. 
Mental, like bodily labour, must sometimes task and 
strain the J)owers, though it should never overstrain 
them. The intellect is like the body in requiring the 
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alternation between wholesome strain and wholesome 
relaxation, if it is to become healthy and robust. 

23. INTRODUCTION AND GUIDANCE, 

Before beginning to teach any subject, the teacher 
should endeavour to excite the pupil’s interest by con- 
versations and stories illustrating the utility of it. 
Reading is, nowadays, so obvious a necessity that stimulus 
in this study is less needed than in others. Otherwise 
it would be easy to multiply stories about savages who 
have so marvelled at a “ speaking paper ” that they have 
worshipped it as a god ; or about boys and men who, 
in modem times, have been helped by ability, or harmed 
by inability, to read. 

Similarly, as a preparation for Arithmetic, stories may 
be found, such as the well known one in Sandfmxl and 
Merton, about the horse-dealer who offered to take for 
his horse (since the rich gentleman objected to the 
piice) one farthing for the first nail in the horse’s shoe, 
two farthings for the second, four for the third', eight 
for the fourth, and so on, doubling the number every 
time, there being only twenty-four nails in all ; and 
how the gentleman willingly assented to this arrange- 
ment, till he found that he had pledged himself to pay 
more than seventeeif thousand four hundred and seventy 
pounds. Under the heads of the different studies, hints 
will be hereafter given as to the best means of giving 
preliminary stimulus. 

When the pupil has begun a new subject, he must 
not, at first, be left to bimself. It is not' with book- 
tasks as it is with nature-tasks. Books do not supply 
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(as Nature often does) the means of experimenting, of 
varying the aspect of the subject, and of obtaining, new 
materials to reason about. Consequently, if a child 
cannot make out a book-task, he either gives it up as 
hopeless, or becomes fretful, dispirited, and listless ; or 
else he dashes at some wrong conclusion, and contracts 
the habit of “ plunging.” At first, therefore, everything 
in a new subject must be done by the child under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

Not that the child is to be told everything. This 
would be fatal to his self-reliance and progress. Nor 
that he is to be permitted to make no mistakes — this 
would be going against Nature’s method of teaching by 
correction. But the tutor’s business will be in the course 
of each lesson to secure the observance of that Golden 
Rule of teaching, which interchanges easy tasks with 
difl&cult ones, at once encouraging self-reliance and dis- 
couraging conceit ; sustaining interest and developing 
the understanding. 

Although the teacher must be prepared to give mu^h 
time 5,nd trouble in the introductory lesson, or. lessons, 
of each subject, he must nevertheless not lecture, he 
must converse. But the guidance of the dialogue will 
require almost as much preparatory thought as a lecture. 
Not a word must be retracted (unless deliberately, see 
p. 75) and, above all, no confused impressions must be« 
given. It would be better that the pupil should receive 
a clear erroneous impression — which can affcerwajds be 
clearly proved to be false, and removed — than two or 
three impressions, each more or less true, and each 
inconsistent with the others. 

N.B. — If the teacher cannot spare the necessary time 
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for this preparation, he must not attempt to eke out the 
deficiency by giving his pupiJs tasks out of a book to 
prepare without supervision. Let them play. They 
will be far better employed in playing, than by learning 
slovenly habits of thought or practice, under the ap- 
pearance of working. 

24. HEADING. 

Reading may be conveniently begun in the late 
autumn and continued till the early spring ; when it 
may be dropped, or at all events lightened, to bo taken 
up again and perfected in the folloAving winter. The 
advantage of this course is, that during the long 
evenings, when the child cannot be playing in the open 
air, the reading- task finds him at greater leisure and 
(for want of other things to do) is likely to welcome the 
study as a variety of occupation. 

If children are in the country and can find plenty to 
do, reading may perhaps be deferred till six ; otherwise it 
may be begun at five, or four ; and there have been not a 
few cases where it has even been begun at three, without 
apparent disadvantage. But so early a commencement 
requires watchful care on the part of the teacher, that 
the lesson may be given up when it appears to cause 
^the slightest uneasiness or strain to the child. 

It is now a recognised principle among teachers that 
children must not be tmight or allowed to spell before 
they \ead. R’eading ^must be taught first, spelling 
afterwards. 

In teaching reading, the right plan is td begin, not 
with letters but with syllables, such as eat, can, cap, sit. 
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fit, pit, and the like ; which the child must be taught to 
pronounce and remember, as syllables, without^ any 
regard (at first) to the letters c, a, t, n, p, &c. composing 
them. The system has this obvious advantage, that it 
is freed from the contradictions attending the alphabet 
or spelling-system. When a boy is told that a is called 
ai (as in pain), and yet that c, a, t spells cat — not cait — 
he is plunged at once into difficulties that should be 
deferred as long as possible, I mean, the anomalies of 
English pronunciation. “All the bad readers whom I 
have ever had to do with,” says Preceptor, “ have 
learned reading on this bad system ; and whenever I 
hear a big fellow of ten or eleven stumbling over hard 
words, I always put my car close to him and catch him 
spelling.” The new system which is sometimes called 
the Look and Say system, avoids the stumbling-block of 
the alphabet. 

A great number of good reading-books are now in 
existence based upon the Look and Say, or (as it might 
perhaps be better called) the Syllable, principle; bpt 
the u^e of them recjuires some discretion in the teacher, 
for the following reason. Some of the more modern 
books on this system, being adapted for teaching children 
in large classes, ai'o very properly intended to suit the 
dullest of the dull ; and they conseLjuently introduce a 
vast amount of drill by repeating variations of syllables, * 
whether they have, or have not, any existence in our 
language, e.g. badge, cadge, fadge, madge, dculge, sadge, 
&c. Now all this, though it may be necessary, and not 
perhaps very tedious, for a slow, steady, but somewhat 
dull boy, m?iy be unnecessary, ffidious, and even irritating 
for a quick and lively one. Again, other reading-books 
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of a somewhat earlier date, good in other respects, may 
be a ^ittle deficient in syllable-drill. 

The best plan for the teacher at home will be to use 
one of the more rapidly progressive reading-books, yet 
not to trust entirely to it, but to reinforce it by writing 
{of course in printed chardcters) in the margin of the 
reading-hooTc, little supplements, from time to time intro- 
ducing the child to new syllables. However excellent 
and stimulating the book may be, the child will generally 
be more stimulated by these additions than by the 
original text ; and though he may not be called on for 
some time to write or print on his own account, he is 
unconsciously being prepared for learning how to do so 
by watching his tutor print. 

It is absolutely necessary that the child should be 
taught to pronounce words apart from their context as 
well as to read them in their context. Otherwise he 
will read by rote, trusting to his memory, and will make 
little progress- in distinguishing syllables. “ It is sur- 
prising,” says Preceptor, “ to what extent the powerful 
memory of the young will impose upon a teache't, and 
still more upon an inexperienced Examiner, in this matter 
of reading. I remember that in a certain Elementary 
school — this was in the old days when books were ‘ set ’ 
for examination, and there was no reading at sight — a 
''boy passed with flyi'tig colours, although he could not 
read at all, or (to put the same fact in the shape in 
whicl} the teacher expressed it to me) he could read 
just as well with the book upside down as in the 
ordinary position.” 

•After a few lessons in ^reading supplemenl;ed thus by 
he teacher, the child may be taught the sounds of the 
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consonants, pronouncing them however not in the or- 
dinary way with vowels, ess, tee, eff, &c., hut as the 
mere beginnings of sounds, s being a mere hiss, ‘and / 
a sound of the teeth against the lips, s — , / — . Those 
consonants which sound differently before different 
vowels, should not be taught by themselves ; for ex- 
ample, c must be taught at first, not by itself, but as 
part of can, cat, cane, car, care, and then in cot, con, 
cone, <^d, and in cud, cut, cuh. Not till he is familiar 
with these words, and on the point of passing to words 
of two syllables, should he be introduced to cell, cent, 
cit, cite, and be told to distinguish between the soft 
sound of ce or ci on the one side, and the hard sound of 
ca, CO, cu on the other. The same of course applies to g. 

Most unfortunately, reading (which is almost neces- 
sarily the first subject in which a child receives special 
lessons) cannot proceed far without bringing the pupil 
into contact with the anomalies of English pronunciation, 
which constitute a sad stumbling-block in the way of 
definite and logical teaching. The reading-book should 
certainly avoid these for the first few lessons ; and fhe 
teacher should freely alter any words in the text book, 
however simple in themselves, which seem to introduce 
such anomalies too soon {e.g, the word jnit, which is 
anomalous for a child hitherto accustomed only to the 
sound of u in up, sup, cut, &c.). ^ 

"I am not sure,” writes Preceptor, “whether the 
plan of thus altering the book and substituting a new 
word — ‘ because this word is pronounced pHt, aftd you 
are not yet accustomed to that sound ’ — is noiras stimu- 
lative a way as any to induce a child to remember the 
exceptional word j for manjT children (of the (quicker 
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sort, at all events) are exceptionally stirred to remember, 
and to prove that they can remember, facts that are 
said 'to be ‘too difficult’ for them. If also a list is 
printed by the tutor for the child containing anomalous 
words thus ‘ put aside for the present,’ they will be the 
more easily recollected ; and in due course no difficulty 
at all will be found in them when the pupil meets 
\vith them in a context which helps to make them 
intelligible.” 

The transition will be easy from words of one syllable 
to words of two. Cannot presents very little more 
difficulty than can-not. The few abnormal final syl- 
lables, such as -hie, and -tion, will be soon mastered, 
not by themselves but by being repeated in such 
words as st-ahle, a-hle, ca-hle, fa-hlc ; and then all will 
go smoothly. 

The home-teacher will do well to beware of “ books 
written in words of one syllable.” Bandford and 
Merton and Bobinson Crusoe, tortured into monosyllables, 
are sure to contain passages in a tedious, or inexact 
style; and to turn good English into bad is neither 
justifiable nor necessary in order to teach beginners 
how to read. 

A great deal more may be done than is customary in 
the way of teaching children to read with modulation 
^and distinctness. No doubt some have naturally a 
better voice and a keener sense of rhythm than others ; 
but all can be kept from drawling and droning if they 
hear people about them read and speak well, and if 
they are aK.customed from the first to read as they speah. 
No boy drawls or drones in the playground or the 
nursery. 
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Drawling, like all other unnatural reading, is caused 
by reading aloud what one does not understand or 
enjoy, or by hearing others drawl. The remedy against 
it is, first, to see that the child can understand and 
enjoy his earliest reading lessons; second, to prevent 
the child from ever hearing bad reading. 

In order to produce a habit of natural reading there 
should bo interspersed several short questions and 
answers* in the early reading exercises, because in 
familiar dialogues it is more easy for a child to read 
naturally, that is to say, as he speaks, c.g. “ Can Tom 
see me now ? Yes, Tom can see mo, and I can see 
Tom.” The teacher should for some time to come, 
read every passage aloud before the pupil reads it. 
Grant that the pupil may sometimes be hereby led to 
trust to his ears, recalling what the teacher has read, 
rather than to his eyes, examining the syllables before 
him ; yet this danger is slight compared Avitli that of 
falling into an artificial monotone, by stumbling over 
the passage unassisted, pronouncing it without intelligent 
appreci^ition. * 

It is one of the greatest advantages of home training 
over class-training for young children that reading can 
be taught much more easily at home than at school. 
In a class, bad readers must necessarily sometimes be 
“ put on,” and their bad reading drags doAvn the rest of 
the pupils. For as in stammering, so in reading, 
children arc Avonderfully and unconsciously imitative- 
At home the child need never (it is to be hoped) tiear 
any bxit good reading, and may thus by uncvJtiscious 
imitation, acquire a good style. At school to read with 
any taste or feeling is often so ihre, that the boy who is 
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guilty of it is voted a “prig” by his schoolfellows, 
where the standard of reading does not happen to be 
unusually high. It cannot be too often repeated that 
no child (in whom the organs of speech are duly 
developed) will read badly if he is well taught and 
does not hear bad reading. But it should be added 
that children are more prone to imitate bad reading 
than good, and that the hearing of a very little bad 
reading goes a long way to prevent the formation of 
the habit of reading well.^ 

Defects of utterance require special treatment. Very 
little attention can be paid to them at schools ; but by 
parents and tutors a great deal could bo done by 
practising a child regularly in the sounds in which he 
is deficient. For example, if he does not pronounce 
the dentals distinctly, he may be exercised daily in 
repeating a list of words, such as tender^ delicate, 

' If it had not been a principle of this book that it should contain 
as little as possible that the Author had not tested by experiment, 
another method of teaching reading would have been described at some 
length. 

This method would begin with sounds, and then proceed to syllcMcs. 
Thus, the teacher would make the child pronounce the initial p — , 
h — , /— , (not with vowels but merely as initial sounds,) and then set 
down on the black board the printed symbols. Next he would make 
the child pronounce at, it, et, and afterwards set down these symbols. 
He would then make the child pronounce p, b, f before the at, it, ct, 
and when the child had done it he would set down pat, pit, pet, bat, 
bit, bet, &c., in each case beginning first with the child’s experiences and 
needs, before proceeding to satisfy the needs. 

This, which may be called the Oral or Extempore system, could very 
soon be replaced by a book; “but,” says Preceptor, “I feel sure it 
would be found a far more stimulative introduction to reading than 
could be supplied by any text-book.” He adds, however, that he him- 
self has never seen it tried except in the process of teaching the deaf 
and (so-called) dumb to read aloud. 
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splendid, dutiful, dusty, tattered, and tom, &c., having 
first pronounced the initial sounds — t and d — several 
times ; and so of other sounds.^ 

25 . QUESTIONING ON READING. 

In order to accustom thS^ pupil to remember what 
he has read, a few simple questions should be asked, 
bearing upon each reading lesson, even upon the 
first. 

The questions should be varied in two ways. Thus, 
supposing tlie reading lesson says, “ The cat is on my 
bed,” the question may bo put first as an ellipse (to use 
the term employed by Stow). “ The cat is on — ? ” 
and the pupil fills up what is wanting — “ my bed ; ” 
secondly, it may be put as a question for information. 
“ Where is the cat ? ” “ On my bod.” 

Later on, pupils will find in their reading lessons 
expressions thiit require explanation ; and then the 
teacher will need a knowledge of the art of explaining. 
The best explanation is that in which the teacher teMs 
the least and elicits the most. For this purpose he 
must avoid lecturing, and keep close to dialogue, put- 
ting before his pupils some facts which they know, that 
he may lead them to understand some fact which they 
do not know. What we know, as children, is, for the 
most part, what we can see ; and therefore this process of 
teaching is called by Stow “ picturing out,” because, by 
it, the teacher and pupils together depict or represent 
things unseen by things seen. 

^ For a serits of sucli Exercises, see Millard’s Orammar of Elocution. 
Lougnians, 1882. • 
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Although Stow spoke of this system <as new, it is in 
reality, the basis of all teaching by parables. The 
Parable of the Sower, for example, “pictures out” the 
unseen operations of good and bad invisible influences, 
by describing good and bad visible influences. “ Pic- 
turing out ” is indeed the basis of .all metaphor, .and of 
a large part of all langu<age. When wc speak of a 
thought, for example, as impressive, we “ picture out ” 
the operation of the thpught by s.aying that, as a seal 
impresses itself on wax and loaves a mark behind, so a 
certain thought imprints itself on our mind, and leaves 
behind a copy of it which wc cannot see with our eyes 
but can none the loss remernher. 

Recondite though these considerations m.ay appear, 
the principle and practice of “ picturing out ” must be 
thoroughly mastered by every teacher before he can 
consider himself qualified to explain even the simplest 
difficulties of language to the young. Without this 
key, all explanations are sure to be unsystematic, vague, 
and pointless, and arc likely to be either unintelligible 
oi‘- inadequate. With it, any met,aphor can bo explained, 
provided the child is familiar, or can be made familiar, 
with the visible facts on which the metaphor is 
based. 


26 . WRITING. 

l^efore learning fo write, many children may with 
advantage be allowed to print. Any slight disadvan- 
tage rising from the danger of falling into a style 
incompatible with flowing handwriting, may be obviated 
by careful attention subsequently, when the ^hild begins 
to learn the latter; and ‘the stimulus m.ay be useful. 
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not only because it shows the child at once the use of 
liis new acquirement, but also because it teaches him to 
spell. 

In order to teach the child to write well, he shouhl 
not be allowed to write “ small hand ” till he has gone 
through a sufficient course of “ large hand ” — sufficient 
to ’teach him the proper shaping of the letters. In 
“large hand” defects are much more easily detected 
than iif small. Children naturally prefer the latter as 
being easier and “more advanced;” but if they are to 
write well their wish must not be gratified till a good 
style of “ large hand ” has been formed. 

“ Copies,” in which the letters are printed in red or 
brown ink, over which the pupil has to write, are to be 
used for a longer or shorter time, according to the 
pupil’s progress. The assistance is to be lessened 
gradually ; but care must be taken that the pupil does 
not dispense with assistance too soon. The teacher 
may sometimes advantageously supplement the printed 
copies by tracing the letters himself to bo covered by 
the pupil, * 

It is most important, in writing, that the child should 
not repeat errors. When looking at a boy’s copy-book, 
you will frequently find a mistake scarcely perceptible 
in the first line, slight in the second line, more marked 
in the third, and gi’ossly wrong ^ the fourth and 
following lines. To obviate this, the teacher should bo 
on the watch to mark with a red pencil any error ; and 
the pupil should not be allowed to write more ^han 
one new line, until the teacher is satisfied that the error 
is not repeated. 

It is not now thought necessary to inculcate minute 

E 2 
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directions for holding the pen; but stooping, putting 
the tongue out and the head on one side, and other 
constrained and unnatural attitudes should be noted 
and forbidden at once. 

If the teacher requires written exercises in grammar, 
dictation, &c., at a time when the pupils are in the 
early stage of writing, he must give up the hope of 
their acquiring a rapid, legible, flowing hand of the 
best kind. It is therefore sometimes a question whether 
the handwriting must be to some extent sacrificed to 
the general progress of the pupil, or the progress to the 
handwriting ; and circumstances must determine how 
that question must be answered. But in any case 
neatness may be ensured. 

In all writing lessons, the light should enter from the 
left, so that the shadow of the writer’s hand may not 
darken the paper on which he is writing. 

27 . DRILLING, SINGING, DRAWING. 

' It does not fall within the province of this work to 
do more than mention these subjects. For the methods 
of teaching them the reader is referred to the works of 
specialists. But they are mentioned here because, 
when we are beginning to train the mind and under- 
standing systematically, it seems well to take in hand 
also the systematic training of the body and the senses, 
so that the whole nature may be systematically 
developed. 

Drilling, more especially, is useful as a counterpoise 
to the sedentary studies of reading and writing. But 
drilling cannot be taught at home except under great 
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'disadvantages, as the simultaneous movements of large 
numbers contribute greatly to the spirit, liveliness,, and 
efficiency of drill. In a town it is better to combine 
the children of two or three families for drill, or to send 
a child to a drilling class. 

In cases where a child is becoming precociously fond 
of books, and given to sedentary pursuits, it is well — 
especiaUy where there are no brothers and sisters — to 
send hirn to a Kinder-garten for the sake nf the drill, 
singing, and sense-training, and to forbid all home 
work. 


28. SPELLING. 

The child who has learned to read in the right way, 
that is by syllables, will be generally found utterly 
unable to spell when he is for the first time asked to 
write down the simplest word. He will at first confuse 
pm and nip, ten and net, nap and pan. On a moment’s 
reflection the reason is obvious. He has from the 
beginning learned syllables, not separate letters; an^l 
even though he may have picked up the names of the 
letters, still he has never needed to arrange the letters 
of a syllable in their proper order. 

This inability may at first disappoint a young teacher, 
but there is no cause for disappointment. The pupil 
will rapidly learn the art of spelKng as soon as he 
learns the art of writing ; and until he learns how to 
write he has no need to learn how to spell. ^ 

Some teachers lay great stress on the oral teaching 
of spelling, but the anomalies of our English pronun- 
ciation make it a preferable coprse to trust for spelling 
rather to the eye than to the ear. The best means for 
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teaching spelling arc (1) not to let the pupil write 
muqh at first from dictation ; (2) to encourage the 
child to read for himself (for it is familiarity with the 
sight of words that is the main help here) ; (3) to 
make him copy passages from manuscript or jjrint ; 
(4) to enlarge his spelling vocabulary from time to 
time by writing down on the black-board a new word, 
and by bidding him write three or four sentences 
immediately of his own composition, introducing this 
word ; (5) whenever the teacher is intending to dictate 
a passage, he should first write down on the hoard any 
words that may be reasonably expected to be un- 
familiar to the pupil, rubbing them out before the 
dictation commences. 

The object of all these rules is the same, it is to 
prevent the ehild from ever npellbuj a word wromjly. 
Once let a child S 2 )ell “ belecve,” and you will have 
thrice as much trouble in teaching him how to spell 
“ believe ” as you would have had if you had never let 
him spell it at all till he could sjjell it correctly. A 
child is, if possible, never to have had two iiivpressionn of 
the spelling of a word, because two impressions will 
result in one blurred impression. He is never to think 
about spelling. If he needs to pause at all, ho must 
write the word down and sec how it looks. 

A little oral tedching may be useful at first while 
the child is learning for the first time to distinguish 
lettey^ from syllables ; p, i, n, pronounced aloud, will be 
more readily distinguished from n, i, p. And it may be 
useful to make him spell aloud (1) a certain number of 
the more anomalous words in order to show him the 
similarity of the sounds represented by the same 
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letters, sought, bought; (2) a certain number of 
words of the same sound with different meanings, 
dew, sea, see ; each of which should be immediately 
introduced into a sentence composed and written by 
the pupil. 

Rules in spelling are of very little use. The only 
one of much value to beginners is that, where the sound 
“ eeve ” is preceded by c, it is spelt ceivc ; but this still 
leaves the beginner open to mis-spell leave, helicvc, 
sleeve. 

“For older pupils,” says Preceptor, “ who know some- 
thing of the history of English it is sometimes useful 
to be I'eminded that the anomalies of (1) cxeced, 'proceed, 
succeed, (2) precede, recede, concede, are to be explained 
by the fact that the former words entered our language 
through the French (the French 4 being altered into ce as 
in ‘ agreeable ’) whereas the latter, coming to us directly 
from the Latin, retained the Latin spelling.” But such 
a rule would be only useful for those who have a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the English language an^l 
literature ; and in English spelling the only really useful 
rule is that “ there are no rules.” 

29. PUNCTUATION. 

Correct reading is, of course, almost necessary as a 
preparation for correct punctuation ; for punctuation 
implies pauses, and if a child makes no pauses in 
reading, he is only consistent in making no punctuation 
in writing. As soon therefore as a child begins To road, 
he should 6e taught the use^ of stops ; and the best 
stop to begin with is the note of interrogation, because 
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it necessitates a marked difference in the modulation of 
the voice. 

r 

The pupil should then be shown, by instances, how 
much the meaning may be altered by the omission of 
stops and capital letters. Abundant examples may 
easily be constructed, one or two of which will suffice. 

(1) “ At what time will you come to-morrow ? ” is 
entirely different in meaning from “ At what time will 
you come ? To-morrow ? ” 

(2) The use of the full stop and comma may be illus- 
trated by the difference between “We dined at six 
o’clock. Half-an-hour before, most of our guests had 
arrived,” and “We dined at six o’clock, half-an-hour 
before most of our guests had arrived.” 

Occasionally the teacher may give his pupils unpunc- 
tuated and ambiguous sentences of this kind which they 
are to punctuate in more than one way, if possible, so 
as to produce different meanings. But these exercises 
should be sparingly used, partly lest they should 
bpwilder a child who may not be able to make satisfac- 
tory sense out of the unpunctuated passage, partly lest 
they should habituate him to the absence of punctuation. 
More will be gained by insisting on punctuation when- 
ever a passage is copied from a book or manuscript, and 
afterwards taken down from dictation. And here let 
the teacher watch the child while writing and see that 
he does not write the whole passage first and put in the 
stops afterwards. This slovenly habit is fatal to true 
appreciation of punctuation ; but children constantly 
fall into it because they do not like to interrupt their 
writing by stopping to punctuate. But they must be 
taught that it is impermissible thus to write down mere 
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words, without sense, or with the wrong sense. They 
are to write down sentences, not words ; and sentences 
require punctuation. 

For want of early training in this simple subject 
children grow up to youth, and youths to manhood 
without a knowledge of it ; and there are many fairly 
educated people who use commas scantily and inverted 
commas^ never — with what occasionally disastrous 
consequences, may be readily imagined. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ARITHMETIC (ELEMENTARY). 

30. NUMBERS. 

Elementary arithmetic may be taught very early, 
say at four or five years okl. 

It should bo taught ex23orimentally, first by means of 
the fingers, then with an abacus, chessboard, marbles, 
tin-soldiers, counters, or other devices for representing 
numbers by concrete objects. 

These helps, however, should not bo retained too 
long ; and it is important that, from an early stage, the 
child should be familiarised with more than one kind of 
these concrete representations. It is not well that a 
child should be able to tell that 5 and 3 arc 8, on his 
abacus, but not with marbles or counters. By discover- 
ing that 5 and 3 are 8, wliether on fingers, or abacus, or 
on chess-board, or in marbles, he is more easily pre- 
pared to see that 6 ' and 3 arc 8 universally, and thus 
to dispense with concrete assistances. 

B(jfore passing beyond the first ten digits, he 
should learn addition and substruction within those 
limits, discovering that 5 and 3, or 3 and 5, make 8 ; 
3 from 8, 5 ; 5 from 8, 3^ &c. He may even be intro- 
duced to the rudiments of multiplication by discovering 
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that 4 and 4 make 8, and that this is the same thing as 
saying that 2 fours make 8; that 3 twos make 6, 4 
twos make 8, 5 twos 10. 

When the child begins to learn the numbers above 
ton on the abacus, he ought to be made at once to 
understand the Lavj of llecMrrence. 

The numbers after ten may be described to him, at 
first, as “ one and ten,” “ two and ten,” “ three and ten,” 
“ four and ten,” &c. Afterwards those may be shortened 
into “ one-teen,” “ two-teen,” “ three-teen,” “ four-teen,” 
“five-teen,” and he may be left for a few days with these 
names, till he is casually told by his teacher that “ one- 
teen ” is commonly called “ eleven,” “ two-teen ” 
“ twelve,” and “ three-teen ” “ thirteen.” Not the least 
inconvenience will have been experienced from the little 
piece of un-learning ; and the child will have had im- 
pressed on him the law of recurrence in a manner 
most likely to bring it home to him. 

Similarly as regards numbers after “ nine-teen,” he 
should be told that the number following nineteen ought^ 
to be called “ twice-ten ” ; but to distinguish it better 
from “ two and ton,” “ ton,” is changed into “ty,” and it 
is called “ twicety,” “ tavjiin-ty ” or “ twenty ” : in the' 
same way “ thrice-ten ” is called “ threo-ty ” or “ thirty ” 
and so of the rest. The child will probably soon forget 
these disused names ; but some result of them will 
remain in the sense of law, and in the feeling that 
“ there is a reason for things ” — a very valuable acquisi- 
tion for a young arithmetician. 

For the purpose of illustrating the recurrence m the 
names of thfi numbers, the abacus is preferable to any 
other device, because it can easily be made to exhibit 
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them in rows of tens, one row below the other. Look- 
ing, at these rows the child can see at a glance how the 
facts correspond to the names ; and he may be taught 
not only to count horizontally, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., but also 
vertically, thus, four, four and ten, four and twenty, four 
and thirty, &c. ; one, one and ten (or eleven), one and 
twenty, one and thirty, &c. 

31. FIGURES. 

Symbols should now be introduced, in order that the 
child may begin to construct his own tables. Having 
written down naught and the first 9 digits you say, 
“ Now we have no more signs to use ? How then can 
we write the larger numbers, such as two and ten, three 
and ten, four and ten ? We must repeat the old signs. 
For example, to write three and ten, or thirteen, wo can 
set down 3 for the three ; and 1 on the left hand side of 
the 3, to represent a single ten (13). Similarly to repre- 
sent two and ten (or twelve) set down 2 for the two ; 
,and 1, on the left hand side of the 2 to represent a single 
ten (12) ; and to represent one and ten (or eleven) set 
ilown 1 for the one ; and 1, on the left hand side of the 1, 
to represent a single ten (11). 

“How do wo know, in the number 11, which of the 
two I’s represents a ten ? By remembering that the 
figure on the right hand always stands for ones, and the 
figure on the left of it for tens, 

“ But now how shall we represent ton itself ? If we 
put down 1 by itself and say ‘ that shall stand for ten,’ 
we shall not be able to remember when wo see it after- 
wards, whether it means one or one-ten. How then 
can we distinguish between them ? Thus, by calling 
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it ‘ naught and ten/ and writing down (just as wo did 
‘ one and ten/ ‘ two and ten ’), 0 on the right hand for 
naught or nothing, and 1 on the left hand for the IG.” 

The explanation of 10 will be the only point that 
need present any difficulty ; the subsequent explanations 
of 23 “ as moaning three and two tens,” 34 “ as meaning 
four and three tens,” &c., will be found comparatively 
easy. 

As for the hundreds, the jmpil will not find it hard to 
see that we must '* begin again ” a second time when 
we reach ten tens, writing down 0 for the ones, and 10 
on the left hand of the 0,for the tens (100). He may 
then be taught to write down “ten tens and one” (101), 
ten tens and two (102), &c., and finally be told that ten 
tens are called one hundred ; so that 100, instead of 
being described as “ no ones, and ten tens ” may be 
describetl as “ no ones, no tons, one liundred.” 

The child must now be jjractised in reading numbers 
of three figures forwards and backwards, thus : 234, 
two hundreds, three tens, four ones (or units), or four 
ones, tjiree tens, two hundreds. And, in the following 
lessons, this exercise of reading small and large numbers 
forwards and backwards must be constantly recapitu- 
lated. 


32. TABLES. 

Hitherto the child must not have been allowed to 
write figures for himself, but must watch the teacher 
make them at the pupil’s dictation, and the tc%cher 
n\ust take great pains to write them in precis Ay the 
way in whiah he would like the pupil to write them. 
For the purjiosc of uniformity in figure writing, the 
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paper should be divided into equal squares of a good 
size ; for it is no less important for good figures than 
for good writing that a child should begin with “ large 
hand.” At this stage the child may be permitted to 
write down a few figures for himself, under close super- 
vision, that ho may construct his own “ Tables.” 

He should begin with Tables of Addition of num- 
bers under 10; and Tables of Subtraction should be 
constructed at the same time thus : 

7 and 6, 13 ; 6 from 13, 7 ; 7 from 13, 6. 

The teacher should note what parts of these Tables 
appear to be most difficult for the pupil to recollect, and 
should practise him specially in these, making him 
impress them upon himself by repetition and writing, so 
that he may learn them by heart. He ought not to 
be allowed to go far in Arithmetic till he can add 
without pausing to think, and of course he must not now 
be allowed to use fingers, or the assistance of the 
abacus. The latter may still be allowed in experiment- 
ing and making discoveries with numbers, but not for 
the ordinary purposes of calculation. In order that 
finger-counting may be discouraged, the pupil should for 
some time calculate aloud and in the pi'esence of the 
teacher. And just as in reading the pupil was not 
allowed to spell to himself, so neither must he count to 
himself ; he miist ralculate, as he reads, on the “ look 
and say ” principle ; and in answer to the question 8 
and 7, he must reply at once, without either counting 
or thinking, 15. 

H^lTing committed to memory the statement that 
8 and 7 make 15, the pupil must be asked what do 
18 and 7 make ? From the abacus he ascertains and 
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writes down 25. What do 28 and 7 make ? From the 
same source ho writes down 35. What 38 and 7 ? 45. 
What 48 and 7 ? 55. The teacher must continue tlfese 
questions till he forces the pupil to discover for himself 
that his formula “8 and 7 make 15 ” will always help 
him to determine the unit figure of the result when two 
figures are added together of which one ends in 8, 
the other in 7. The same process must be repeated 
with 7 aad 6, 17 and 6, 27 and 6, 6 and 7, 16 and 7, 
26 and 7, &c. Thus the pupil will learn to add with 
rapidity, numbers under 100 to numbers under 10. 

He is now in a position to construct for himself 
Tables of Multiplication. But first he should receive a 
little stimulus to urge him to undertake his new labour 
with zeal. Toll him to make ton heaps of marbles, 7 
in each heap. And how many do they make altogether ? 
“ I must count.” “ Well count then ; but I will write 
down the number on a piece of paper which I will fold 
up and give to you ; and see whether I am not right.” 
It makes 70. “ Yes, you are right. Then ten lieaps of 

7 marbles make ? ” Seventy. “ Seventy what ? ” 

Seventy marbles. “And ten heaps of 7 nuts would 

make ?” Seventy. “Seventy what?” Nuts. 

“ And ten heaps of 7 ones, or units, make ? ” 

Seventy units. “Then we will say that ten sevens 

always make ?” Seventy. Having repeated the 

process with ten heaps of 8, of 9, of 6, of 5, &c., you 
force the pupil at last to discover the law, which he 
would express in his own way by saying that “^en 
times a number make that number with — ty at"^he 
end.” 

This short cut is so charming to a child that it is 
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well to leave him to enjoy it for a time without further 
observation ; but in the next lesson, asking him what 
70' means, and receiving the answer 70 units or 7 
tens, you thereby show him that the new rule tells us 
that ten sevens are the same as seven tens ; and this he 
may verify at once for himself by his marbles. In the 
same lesson you may teach him “ eleven times ” in the 
same way, by experiment. The advantage of thus 
beginning with “10 times and 11 times” is -that you 
at once show a boy the manifest utility of his new 
knowledge, and at the same time give him something to 
leam which he cannot fail to remember. 

After this stimulating foretaste you must now proceed 
methodically to show him how to construct tables of 
Multiplication by means of Addition, And here the 
main business is that the pupil may not be discouraged 
by the prospect of the burden of committing so great a 
mass to memory. For this purpose it is expedient not 
to form the whole of the Tables at once. And before 
he begins to learn any portion by heart, very often a 
few remarks of the teacher may help to lighten the 
labour. For example, in learning “twice,” you may 
show him that he is only repeating in a new form what 
he has said before in his Addition Tables ; for “ twice 9 
are 18” is the same thing as saying that “9 and 9 
make 18,” Again when he comes to learn the more 
advanced Tables, e.g.: “ 7 times,” the child may be 
shown that he has already learned 7 times 2, 7 times 
3, &c., up to 7 times 6, in the previous Tables, so that 
a ^od deal of the apparently new work is really 
repetition of old work. 

But when all is done that is possible in the way of 
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help, the task of committing the whole to memory has 
to be faced ; and the truest kindness is to see that the 
child learns the whole at last, without trusting in any 
kind of external aid, such as Memoria Technica, or any- 
thing else. There is no reason however why the teacher 
should not resort to any devices that may facilitate the 
process without impairing the result. “ Children,” says 
Preceptor, “ are so constructed that they (and perhaps 
their elflers as well) more easily remember what they 
take in indirectly with unconscious interest, than what 
they try to remember with a conscious strain. Very 
often a child will remember 8 times or 9 times, better 
if he is allowed to write it out, or print it, in large 
coloured figures ; or, should he find a difficulty in 
remembering some particular formula, c.g. 8x9= 72, 
very often you may stamp it on his memory by some 
irrational jingle such as : — 

‘ This rhyme is mine, and strictly true, 

That 8 times 9 is 72/ ’’ 

• 

But .our object is that the child should repeat the 
Tables without stopping to think about rhymes — 
especially when, as in this instance, the rhyme will 
mislead, if one number, e.g. 7, be substituted for another, 
e.g. 8. As a rule, the pupil must depend upon practice 
and repetition, oral and on paper, fior the mastery of 
the Tables. But Preceptor’s hint about writing out 
and embellishing those Tables which present most 
difficulty, may very likely be found useful. 

As soon as the pupil is pretty familiar with*the 
Multiplication Table he should be taught to repeat the 
corresponding Division Tables, e.g., five times six is 

F 
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thirty ; fives into thirty, six ; sixes into thirty, five. 
But it may be Avell not to teach the Division Tables 
at first, lest they should break the “ swing ” of the 
Multiplication Table and increase the difficulty of 
learning it. 

33. THE FIRST FOUR RULES APPLIED TO NUMBERS 
ABOVE A HUNDRED. 

Before proceeding to apply the “four rules” to 
numbers above a hundred, the pupil must be practised 
still more in reading symbols into units, tens and 
hundreds, or hundreds, tens and units (as above, p. 77) 
and he must now be introduced to thousands. 

Coming now to the “ first four Rules ” applied to 

large numbers, we have to speak of the reasons for 

those Rules, or rather of the methods by which the 

pupil can be led to the Rules, as the result of his own 

experience. In every case, if possible, the pupil should 
be helped' to discover a Rule for himself ; but great 
care is necessary to avoid confusing him by proceeding 
too fast ; or by using terms or phrases that he docs not 
understand ; or by assuming, as axiomatic, truths which 
he is not at present prepared to accept. If we can 
succeed in leading him to the Rules for Addition, 
Subtraction, and Multiplication, we may perhaps dis- 
pense with the process in Division, merely indicating it 
to him in the case of small numbers and leaving him to 
tak^ the rest on trust, ' 

(h)' Addition . — The first lesson may be somewhat 
f|.fter this fashion : — 

“ If we have two heaps of fruit, the first containing 
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5 currants, 4 strawberries, 3 plums and 2 pears ; and 
the second containing 4 currants, 3 strawberries, 2 
plums, and 1 pear ; and if we wish to add them 
together so as to make the two heaps into one, tell 
me what must we say the one large heap will contain ? 
You cannot at once answer. Write down then in a 
line what the first heap contains, putting the fruits in 
order of size, the smallest fruit to the right and the 
largest fh the left. Write down what the second heap 
contains in another lino exactly under the first line. 
Now draw a straight line below these, and below this 
straight line write down what the large heap will 
contain, beginning from the small fruit on the right.” 

2 pears, 3 plums, 4 strawberries, 5 'currants. 

1 pear, 2 plums, 3 strawberries, 4 currants. 

3 pears, 5 plums, 7 strawberries, 9 currants. 

“ Now suppose wo wish to add together the numbers 
2345 and 1234. Read out the first number, beginning 
with the ones ” : 5 ones, 4 tens, 3 hundreds, 2 thousands. 
“ Now t*lie second ” : 4 ones, 3 tens, 2 hundreds, 1 thou- 
sand. “ Write them in two lines in the same way in 
which you wrote down the heaps of fruit, putting the 
ones to the right, and add them together beginning from 
the ones.” 

2 thousands, 3 hundreds, 4 tens, 5 ones. 

1 thousand, 2 hundreds, 3 tens, 4 ones. ^ 

3 thousands, 5 hundreds, 7 tens, 9 ones. . . 

“ Now read out the result you have written down, 
beginning from the right ” : 9 ones, 7 tens, 5 hundreds, 

F 2 
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3 thousands. “Now read it out beginning from the 
left ” : 3 thousands, 5 hundreds, 7 tens, 9 ones. “ Write 
it down in the ordinary way ” : 3579. 

Having had a little practice in sums of this kind, in 
which the totals of tens, hundreds, &c., do not exceed nine, 
the pupil must now be told to add two numbers in 
which the totals exceed nine, e.g. 237 and 958. 

2 hundreds, 3 tens, 7 ones. 

9 hundreds, 5 tens, 8 ones. 

11 hundreds, 8 tens, 15 ones. 

“ Road out the result beginning from the right ” : 
15 ones, 8 tens, 11 hundreds. “ But 15 ones arc the 
same as 5 ones, and — how many tens ? ” One ten. 
“ Then we can set down 5 in the column of ones, and 
carry the one ten to the column of tens, thus making 
9 tens instead of 8 tens. Again the 11 hundreds are 

the same as 1 h\mdred and ?” 1 thousand. “We 

can therefore set down 1 hundred in the column of 
t hundreds and carry the thousand to the thousand 
column. Thus the result, beginning from the right 

is ? ” 5 ones, 9 tens, 1 hundred, 1 thousand. “ Read 

it out from the left ” : 1 thousand, 1, hundred, 9 tens. 


5 ones. “ Write it 

down.” 

1195. The working may 

now be repeated 

more 

briefly thus. 

after writing 

“ thousand,” “ hundred,” 
columns : 

“ ten,” over 

the different 

♦ Thousand. 

Hundred. Ten^ 

One. 

. /VO 

2 

3 

7 


9 

5 

8 


1 


‘1 


9 


5 
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“ 8 ones and 7 ones are 15 ones ; set down 5 ones 
and carry 1 ten ; 1 ten and 5 tens are 6 tens ; 6 tens 
and 3 tens are 9 tens ; set down 9 tens ; 9 hundreds and 
2 hundreds are 11 hundreds: set down 1 hundred and 
carry 1 thousand.” 

After a little practice in sums of this kind with the 
headings of the columns thus set down, the headings 
may be dispensed with. But for some time it will be 
useful for the pupil to work sums aloud, the teacher 
setting down the figures, so that the pupil may 
unconsciously learn a neat way of writing, and the 
teacher may detect any habits of inaccuracy, sloven- 
liness, or failure to comprehend the arithmetical 
process. 

(ii.) Suhto'action. — In subtraction it is (or was) a 
common error to speak of “borrowing,” e.g. in 

41 subtracting 19 from 41 — 9 from 1, you cannot : 

19 borrovj 10; 9 from 11, 2; now hack 1 to 

22 the 1 in the lower line ; 2 from 4 is two. This* 
IS obviously an incorrect method of reasoning. 
For if you borrow 10 from 19, you make it 9, and when 
you pay back the 10 to the 9, it becomes 19 again, not 
29. The correct explanation of the process depends 
upon the truth that, in siibtracting one number from 
another the result is not altered if tfie same number be 
added to both. This therefore must first be shown to 
the pupil as follows. “ Subtract 5 from 9, what i» the 
result ? ” 4. “ Now add 1 to 5 and also to 9, and ° iib^ 

tract 5 and \fi.e. 6) from 9 and 1 {i.e. from 10) what is 
the result ? ” 4. “Yes, the same as before. Again, if 

instead of adding 1 to each, you add 2, and then 
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subtract 5 and 2 (i.e. 7) from 9 and 2 {i.e. 11), what is 
thcr result ? 4. “ The same as before.” After this, 

you add successively to the two numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, &c., 
and elicit from the pupil that in each case the result of 
the subtraction is 4, the same as hefoi'e. 

“Then it seems that when I am subtractiug one 
number from another, if I add the same number to both, 
the result of the subtraction is still — ? ” The same as 

f 

before. “Repeat the whole sentence.” When I am 
subtracting, &c. ■ “Try it for yourself, subtracting 5 
from 8. Repeat the rule again.” 

“We have now to subtract 19 from 41, and you will 
see the use of the rule you have just learned. Can you 
subtract 9 from 1 ? ” No. “ Then 
tens ones we will add 10 ones to the unit 
4 11 41 column of 41, and afterwards we 

2 9 19 will add 1 ten to the ten-column 

2 2 22 of 19; and the result of the sub- 

traction will be the same as before. 
”9 ones from 11 ones leave — ?” 2 ones. “Now add 

1 ten to the ten-column of 19 ; what will that make ? ” 

2 tens. “ And subtracting 2 tens from 4 tens we shall 
have — ? ” 2 tens. “ The result then is twenty-two.” ^ 

Briefly the process can now be gone through thus : 
“ 9 from 1, you cannot : add 10 above ; 9 from 11 is 2 : 
add a 10 below ; 2 from 4 is 2.” 

Of course in larger numbers the principle is the same ; 

^^^nother process consists in shifting a ten in the larger number, 
thus : — 9 from 1, you cannot : shift a ten in 41 from the ten’s place to 
the unit’s place, making 3 tens and 11 units : 9 from Tl, 2 ; 1 from 3, 2. 
This depends upon the truth that a number (e.g, 41) is not altered by 
shifting its parts {e.g. 4 tens and 1 unit; 3 tens and 11 units). 
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but the teacher had better not risk confusing the child 
by entering into further explanations. It may be qu’.etly 
assumed that the same process is to be continued, of 
adding 10 to the top line, where needed, and then 
adding 1 to the next figure of the bottom line, by way 
of compensation. 

But if a more than usually quick and intelligent 
child defects that in larger numbers you are not adding 
tens, but hundreds and thousands, you may 

mil explain the matter further to him thus by 
9999 an example, subtracting 9999 from 11111 ; 
1112 “9 ones from 1 one, you cannot; add 10 

ones to the one 1 ; 9 ones from 11 ones 
leave 2 ones. 

“ But since we added 10 ones to the top ones, we must 
now add the same (i.e. 1 ten) to the bottom tens ; 9 tens 
and 1 ten make 10 tens ; 10 tens from 1 ten you cannot : 
add 10 tens to the 1 ten; 10 tens from 11 tens leave 

I ten. 

“ But since we added 10 tens to the top tens, we mus> 
now acid the same {i.e. 1 hundred) to the bottom 
hundreds ; 9 hundreds and 1 hundred make 10 
hundreds ; 10 hundreds from 1 hundred, you cannot ; 
add 10 hundreds to the 1 hundred; 10 hundreds from 

II hundreds leave 1 hundred. 

“ But since we added 10 hundreds to the top hundreds, 
we must now add the same {i.e. 1 thousand) to the 
bottom thousands ; 9 thousands and 1 thousand gnake 
10 thousands ; 10 thousands from 1 thousand you can- 
not; add 10 thousands to the 1 thousand ; 10 thousands 
from 11 thousands leave 1 thousand. 

“ But since we added 10 thousands to the top 
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thousands, we must now add 1 ten thousand to the 
bottom ten thousands ; no ten thousands and 1 ten 
thousands make 1 ten thousands ; 1 ten thousand from 
1 ten thousand leaves no ten thousands.” 

If children could thus be practised in working sums 
of subtraction aloud, they would be greatly strengthened 
in the power of realising the meaning of figures, and of 
reading them into words. 

(iii.) Multiplication. — Let the pupil multiply 6 by 4, 
and note the result (24). Then let him divide G into 
any two parts (I and 5, 2 and 4, 3 and 3) ; let him 
multiply each of the two parts separately by 4 and add 
the two products (4 and 20, 8 and 16, 12 and 12) ; and 
let him thus discover : — 

Rule I. — When a member has to he mieltiplied it makes 
no difference whether you multiply the whole, or multiply 
the parts and add the products. 

When the child has been led to the discovery of this 
♦law by experiments with small numbers and has learned 
it by heart, we shall tacitly assume that it holds good 
for all numbers and shall proceed to apply it to the 
multiplication of numbers above 10.^ 

But first we must practise the child in multiplying 
tens together. 

“ Suppose I hav'e to multiply twice a number by three 
times the same number. Twice 4 multiplied by three 
time^ 4 is — ?” 8 multiplied by 12, i.e. 96. “Now 

- ^Before beginning, we remind the pupil that twice 6 is the same a.s 
six times 2 ; 7 times 4 the same as 4 times 7, and so on ; so that, when 
two numbers are multiplied together, it matters not which is the 
multiplier and which the multiplied. 
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alter the order of multiplying, and multiply twice three 
by 4 times 4 : the result is — ? ” 6 multiplied by 16 ; 

I do not know this. “ Using the rule just given, you can 
divide 16 into two parts, 10 and 6, and after multiplying 
them separately, you can add the results.” 6 times 10 
is 60, 6 times 6 is 36 ; 60 and 36 are 96. ‘‘ The same 
result as before: so that we see that if we have to 
multiply twice a number by three times a number, it 
makes no difference if we first multiply two by three, 
and then the number by the number, and then multiply 
the two results. 

“ Now let 10 be the number, and suppose I have to 
multiply twice 10 by 4 times 10 ; then the result will 
be the same, whether I multiply twice 10 by 4 times 
10, or twice 4 by — ? ” 10 times 10. “ That is by — ? ” 

100. “And what is twice 4 multiplied by 10 times 
10 ?” It is 8 multiplied by 100 {i.e. 800). 

“ In the same way twice 10 multiplied by 3 times 10 
is the same as twice 3 multiplied by 10 times 10, i.e , — ? ” 
6 multiplied by 100, or 600. “ Hence you see we get fv 

very useful rule.” 

Rule II. — If you ham to multiply a number of tens by 
another number of tens, we can multiply the txoo numbers 
together as though they were ones, and then put hundred 
after the result. 

For example, “3 tens multiplied by 4 tens are 12 
hundreds, or 1200; 4 tens multiplied by 5 tens 
give — ? ” 20 hundreds {i.e. 2000). ^ 

Required to multiply 13 by 24. 

Here, by Rule I., instead of multiplying 13 by 24, we 
may multiply 13 first by 4 and then by 20, and, if we 
add the products, the result will be the same. Again, 
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instead of multiplying 13 by 4, we may first multiply 3 
by 4, and then multiply 10 by 4, and the results will be 
the same. Lastly, instead of multiplying 13 by 20, we 
may first multiply 3 by 20 and then 10 by 20, and the 
results will be the^same. 

We proceed therefore to multiply 13 by 4 and by 20, 
and we begin with 4:13 multiplied by 4 is (by Rule I.) 
the same as 3 and 10 multiplied by 4 ; 3 multi- 
13 plied by 4 is 12 (i.e. 2 units and 1 ten) ; set 
24 down 2 units and “ carry ” the 1 ten ; 1 ten 
52 multiplied by 4 is 4 tens, which, with the 

260 1 ten “ carried,” makes 5 tens. Having multi- 

^12 plied 13 by 4 we have now to multiply 13 by 
20 (i.e. 2 tens) ; 13 multiplied by 2 tens is (by 
Rule I.) the same as 3 and 10 multiplied by 2 tens; 
3 multiplied by 2 tens is the same as 2 tens multiplied 
by 3 or 6 tens ; set down 0 for the units and 6 for the 
tens; 1 ten multiplied by 2 tens is (by Rule II.) 2 
hundreds ;• set down 2 hundreds. 

«i Having now multiplied 13 first by 4 and then by 20, 
we add the results, 312 ; and this (by Rule I.)' is the 
same as the result of multiplying 13 by 24. 

Before passing to any other sums it will be good 
practice to multiply in the same way 24 by 13, and to 
show that the result is the same ; and to multiply 24 by 
6 and 7, or by 8 artd 5 ; or to multiply 13 by 12 and 12, 
or by 10 and 14; and to show that in each case the 

result is the same. 

♦ 

After all this preliminary training, the teacher may 
how work the sum above written, briefly thus : “ 4 ones 
multiplied by 3 ones is 12 ones : set down 2 ones and 
carry 1 ten ; 4 ones multiplied by 1 ten is 4 tens : set 
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down 5 tens ; 2 tens multiplied by 3 ones is 6 tens ; set 
down 6 tens ; ^ 2 tens multiplied by 1 ten- is 2 hundreds : 
set down 2 hundreds. Now add.” 

These and many other sums should be worked by the 
pupil aloud, the teacher setting dowii the figures at the 
dictation of the pupil, who must be trained gradually to 
increase the rapidity of the process. 

But when the pupil is allowed for the first time to set 
down a sum for himself, great care must be taken not to 
hurry him, nor to allow him to begin a habit of writing 
the figures out of the exact vertical columns; and, if 
possible, the sum should be so simple that he may 
succeed in his first essay. 

The teacher must use some discretion in teaching the 
above reasoning to children ; 1st, he must be perfectly 
familiar with it himself , 2nd, he must be on the alert 
to detect signs of bewilderment in his pupils ; 3rd, he 
must give it up soon, if he finds he does not carry them 
with him. 

Yet even if he does not succeed in making hif^ 
pupils* comprehend the whole of the demonstration, he 
should keep the form of the demonstration in mind when 
working a sum aloud for them. For example, after 
multiplying 13 by 4, he will say, “ We have now multi- 
plied 13 by the 4 ones ; it remains to multiply 13 by 20, 
or 2 tens,” &c. Thus he will gradually instil into their 
minds some apprehension of the reasons for the process. 

(iv.) Division. — The teacher must be prepared tb find 
the explanation of division more difficult than that 

^ The 0 (to signify that 6 stands for 6 tens or 60) had better be 
inserted for some time. 
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multiplication and subtraction ; and none but very easy 
examples should be given to illustrate it. Perhaps, in 
the case of a child who is not very quick, it may be 
better to dispense altogether with the explanation, 
simply dictating the steps, and trusting partly to the 
analogy of multiplying, and partly to the inherent proof 
contained in each example, in the hope that the pupil 
may gradually be led to an apprehension of the reasons 
t)f the process. 

Before beginning the division of large numbers, the 
pupil should be taught to divide, accurately and rapidly, 
small numbers in which the divisor is not exactly 
contained, c.g. 73 divided by 9 is — 8 and 1 over. 

Let the pupil divide 12 by 2 and note the result (6) ; 
then let him divide 12 into its parts (taking care that 
the numbers are even) (a) 1 0 and 2 ; (ft) 8 and 4 ; (c) 6 
and 6 ; (d) 4 and 4 and 4 ; (c) 2 and 6 and 4 ; and let 
him divide the jiarts by 2 and add the qiiotients, {a) 5 
and 1 ; (Z/) '4 and 2 ; (c) 3 and 3 ; {d) 2 and 2 and 2 ; (c) 
«1 and 3 and 2. Thus let him discover that in all these 
cases the quotient is the same as when the whole number 
was divided, so that he may be led to ; — 

Rule. — When a numher has to he divided, it makes no 
difference whether ymt, divide the whole or divide the imrU 
and add the quotients. 

The pupil must now be reminded of what he has 
probably already learned on a small scale, when doing 
little sums that illustrate the division of small numbers, 
viz. that 6 apples divided by 3 give 2 apples ; 6 marbles 
“Hmded by 3, 2 marbles ; C tens divided by 3, 2 tens ; 
6 hundreds divided by* 3, 2 hundreds; 6 thousands 
divided by 3, 2 thousands. 
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Required, to divide 435 by 3 : — 

By our Rule, 435 divided by 3 is the same as 

3)435 400 div'i by 3, and 30 div*^ by 3, and 5 div‘‘ by 

100 3 ; or, if we please, it is the same as 300 
40 div'^ by 3, and 120 div^ by 3, and 15 div^ by 
5 3 ; or we may divide 435 into any other 

145 parts we please, and divide them separately, 
adding the quotients. 

Begin* with the hundreds. Threes into 4 hundreds ? 
Not exactly divisible. But 3 hundreds are divisible by 
3. We will therefore take away 1 hundred from the 
hundreds so as to leave 3 hundreds and “carry” the 1 
hundred (in the shape of ten tens) to the 3 tens, making 
up 13 tens. Threes into 3 hundred ? 1 hundred : set 
down 1 hundred. 

Threes into 13 tens ? Not exactly divisible. But 
12 tens arc exactly divisible by 3. We will therefore 
take away 1 ten from the tens, so as to leave 12 tens, 
and carry the 1 ten (in the shape of ten units) to the 5 
ones, making up 15 ones. Threes into 12 tens? 4, 
tens : act down 4 tens. 

Threes into 15 ones ? 5 ones ; set down 5 ones : — 


More briefly we may now dictate a sum of this kind 


3)4734 

1000 

500 

70 

8 

1678 


thus : threes into 4 thousand ? 1 thousand 

and 1 thousand over ; set down 1000 : threes 
into 17 hundred ? 5 hundred and 2 hundred 
over : set down 5 hundred : threes into 23 
tens ? 7 tens and 2 tens over : set down 

7 tens ; threes into 24 ones ? 8 ones*; set 

down 8 ones.” 


More briefly still, the next ^step will dispense with 
the rows of naughts, by showing that, if we take care 
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to write the thousands and hundreds in the places 
of the thousands and hundreds, the naughts are 
unnecessary. 

34. THE TRANSITION TO FRACTIONS. 

Before proceeding to Fractions, and indeed before 
proceeding to Long Division (the explanation for which 
must be taken upon trust by children, as it is far too 
lengthy to be imparted wdthout confusing them) a good 
store of easy problems should be worked involving “ the 
first four rules” applied to small numbers and to small 
sums of money. 

In the course of these, they must be taught, with 
care and iteration, the different meanings of an answer 
in division. 

Supposing 12 oranges are to be equally divided : the 
question may be (1) how many oranges are to be given 
to each of 4 boys, and in that case I divide the number 
of oranges (12) by the number of boys (4) and the 
answer (3) represents the number of oranges. But the 
question may be (2) how many boys can be sharers, if 
each is to receive 3 oranges, and in that case I divide 
the whole number of oranges (12) by the number of 
oranges in a single share (3) and the result (4) tells you 
the number of ti'^es 3 oranges are contained in 12 
oranges; and hence we can infer how many heaps or 
shares of 3 can be made, and how many boys can 
sharef. 

. Hence our pupils will obtain a useful rule, that : — 

When a number of things is divided by a number of the 
same things {e.g. a number of oranges by a number of 
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oranges, of pence by pence, of boys by boys) ihe answer 
is a nnmher of times ; Imt when a number of one hind of 
things is divided by a number of another kind of things 
{e.g. a number of oranges by a number of boys; a 
number of soldiers by a number of regiments ; a number 
of sailors by a number of ships) the answer represents 
some number of the first hind of things, (oranges, soldiers, 
sailors). 

At this stage the Definitions of Multiplication and of 
Division should be taught and committed to memory, 
as well as the terms Multiplicand, Dividend, Multiplier^ 
Divisor, Product, Quotient, &c. 

The Arithmetical Problems should be varied in every 
possible way (the numbers being kept small) so as to 
familiarise the pupil with the difterent practical appli- 
cations of Arithmetic. For example, in a certain 
number of yards how man)'’ telegraph posts can be 
set up ? How many revolutions of a wheel can take 
place ? How many sentinels must be posted ? How 
many desks can be placed 1 How many boys can stand 
with arms folded ? How many with arms outstretched ? 
All these are simply so many changes rung on one 
simple method of utilising division. 

In order to increase the number of these problems 
and to take advantage of the strength of the memory, 
while it is strongest, it is desirable thijt children should 
learn the ordinary Tables of “ Weights and Measures” 
(rejecting those which are of no use) before proceeding 
to fractions. ♦ 

At this stage it will be useful to teach the pupil to 
substitute for»“ added to,” “ diminished by,” “ multiplied 
by,” “divided by,” the signs +, — , x, -s-, care being 
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taken that these signs are, from the first, shaped 
exactly ; and in order that the + may be distinguished 
froiVi the x, let the + slope a little, if anything, to the 
left. He may also he allowed to use the sign = to 
denote “is equal to.” 

At first it will be well that the pupil, though using 
these signs for convenience in writing, should orally 
interpret them by the old terms “added to,” “dimin- 
ished by,” &c., not being introduced to the to-ms plus 
and minus till a lesson or two have familiarised him 
with the written use of these symbols. 

The careless use of the sign = must be strictly 
prohibited. Some boys use it merely as a link to 
connect together different parts of a problem, thus : 
“If 12 be multiplied by 3 and then by 4, and the 
product divided by 2, what is the quotient ? ” “12x3 

= 36 = 36 X 4 = 144 = 144 2 = 72 Ans.” Such 

slovenly statements must be at once branded as “ not 
true.” And any pupil who thus abuses the use of the 
sign = must bo condemned to return to the tedious “ is 
equal to ” for a week at least. 

35. FRACTIONS, 

There are many ingenious methods of showing 
children the meaning and laws of fractions. Whatever 
methods may be adopted, the teacher will always bear 
in mind the principle that the pupil is to be led to the 
unknown from the known ; and that, as far as possible, 
he is to discover truths for himself 

Break a thin stick into three parts as nearly equal as 
you can manage. Each of these fragments, you tell 
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him, is a third part, or a “ third ” of the Avholc, In 
Arithmetic, when one whole is thus divided into equal 
parts, each part is called, not a fragment, but a fraction ; 
but the meaning is the same, viz. “ a breaking.” How 
are wo to express in writing such a fragment or fraction 
in Arithmetical writing ? We might write it 1 3 ; 

but we prefer to write it J, which means 1 divided by 
.3, or 1 divided into three parts. 

Let the child then break a stick into 2, .3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 
parts, and write down neatly the Arithmetical signs by 
wdiich he must express these parts, viz. ], L h 

Now Avhat docs the lower figure in each case tell us ? 
It tells us the number of equal parts into which one, or 
unity, is divided. By what names shall we call these 
equal parts ? We will call them a half, a third part, a 
fourth part (or quarter), a fifth part, a sixth, Ac. 

Hence we see that the lower number of a fraction 
always tells us the name of the parts into which unity 
is divided. Therefore, the lower figure in a fraction 
may be called the Warner. 

Before proceeding further let the child write down 
several fractions for himself, e.g. fy, -A, and read 
them aloud ; and let him, after a while, be allowed to 
drop the word “part” (it being explained to him that 
this is allowed for the sake of brevity) so that he may 
now speak of “ one twentieth,” “ on(j fifty-fifth,” “ one 
two hundred and fortieth,” &c. 

Let the pupil for some time call the lower figure 
of the fraction the Namer, without being allow*! to 
puzzle himself with the less intelligible term (which 
merely expresses the same thing in a longer word) 
Denominator. 

o 
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Next point out that, in breaking a stick or anything 
else into equal parts, you need not always take only one 
of ‘these parts ; you may take a number of them to- 
gether. For example, if the stick has been divided 
into six parts, each of which is called a sixth, you may 
take 2, 3, 4, or 5, of these together, thus making two 
sixths, three sixths, four sixths, five sixths, according to 
the number of parts taken togetlier. 

How shall we write down these fractionsf, say, for 
example, five sixths ? Since we are taking five sixths 
instead of one sixth, we must write 5 where we wrote 1 
before, above the line, to represent the number of the 
parts, 4 ; and similarly for the rest, |, |, 

Since the upper figure represents the number of the 
parts taken together it may be called the Numhereo’. 

This name should be allowed for some time without 
permitting the pupil to use the term Numerator, which 
merely expresses the same thing in a longer word. 

30. FRACTIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 

Let the pupil take a sheet of note paper folded in the 
ordinary way, and having unfolded it and then refolded 
it, let him be told to ob.serve that when it is refolded it 
is folded into half of the whole size. 

Now let him fqld it a .second time into a quarter, then 
into an eighth, and lastly into a sixteenth of the whole 
size. Lastly let him unfold it to the full size and 
obs^iwe the creases dividing the paper into halves, 
quarters, eighth parts, .sixteenth parts ; and lot him write 
down in vjords how many of the smaller parts are 
contained by each of the larger parts. 
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He will find that a half contains two quarters, or four 
eighths, or eight sixteenths ; also that a quarter contains 
two eighths, or four sixteenths ; and that an eighth 
contains two sixteenths. 

Pointing out to him that he may use the term “ is 
equal to ” instead of “ contains,” and that he may use 
the symbol = to denote it, you will now bid him write 
down his discoveries, thus: — 

2 _ 4 _ 

i “ 1 o 

- — 
s ■ 'l I) 
o 

Let him then be asked to find out from his note- 
paper, and to Avrite down, how many eighths there are 
in three quarters? How many sixteenths there are 
in three eights ? How many in five eighths ? 

_ L 
4 s 
_ r,_ 

8 1 i> 

r> __ 10 
8 ~ 1 ♦» 

Now with the aid of a foot rule measure off on a 
stick, or (better) show your pupil how to measure, a 
foot divided into inches and half inches. Carefully avoid 
vsiny the terms feet or inches, but speak of it as a piece 
of wood divided into 12 parts, each* part again being 
divided into 2 smaller parts, so that the whole stick is 
divided into 24 parts. And bid him write down how 
many of the twelfth parts are contained in haff the 
stick ? Ho\v many in a (piarter ? He will find that: — 



n 
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How many of the twenty-fourth parts are contained 
in half the stick ? How many in a quarter ? 

t 

1 _ 1 2 . I « 

2 “■ 4 “ ^ 

“ Let us now run over our results again. We find 
that T = I J how many times is the Numberer 2 greater 
than the Numberer 1 ? ” Twice. “ And how many 
times the Namer 4 greater than the Namer 2 ? ” Twice 
“ Again \ ; liow many times is the Nuraberer 4 

greater than the Numberer 1?” Four times. “And 
how many is the Namer 8 greater than the Namer 2 ? ” 
Four times. “ In the stick also we find that ^ ; 

how many times is the Numberer 6 greater than the 
Numberer 1 ? ” Six times. “ And how many times the 
Namer 12 greater than the Namer 2?” Six times. 

“ Then we find that, whenever two fractions are equal, 
if the second Numberer is a certain number of times 
greater than the first Numberer, the second Namer is 
also — ?” The same number of times greater than the 
first Namer. Write down this : — 

1. Rule. — Whenever two fractions are equal, if the 
second Numherer is a certain number of times greater 
than the first Numberer, the second Namer is the same 
number of times greater than the first Namer. 

Then ask the pupil whether is increased when the 
namer and numberer are both multiplied by 2, by 4 
by 6, by 8, by 12. And having shown him, by reference 
to the above results which he has written doAvn, that ^ 
is ndt altered, lead him to the — 

2. Rule . — A fraction is not altered xohen the Nimiberer 
and Namer are multiplied by the same nunther. 

Let us now find out what we have been doing 
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in multiplying the Numberer and the Namer by the 
same number, and in saying that the fraction is not 
altered. “ What does the Namer name ? ” The parts 
into which unity is divided. “ Then in multiplying or 
increasing the number of the Namer I have increased 
the — ? ” Parts into which unity is divided. “ I should 
not say ‘ increased the parts' but ‘ increased the number 
of parts'^ If the fraction is and if I multiply the 
Namer by 2, 1 should not say I increase the part, a third, 
to the 'part, a sixth ; for a sixth is smaller than a third ; 
but I should rather say I increase the number of parts 
into which unity is divided from 3 to 6. In reality I 
diminish the (from a third to a sixth), but I increase 

the number of the parts (from 3 to 6). Here let me stop 
to remind you that, when you speak of the number of 
parts in connection with the Namer, you must always 
distinguish it from the Numberer. The Namer names 
the number of parts into 'which Unity 'is divided ; the 
Numberer tells you how many of these parts are taken 
together. 

“ Now I resume. In multiplying the Namer 3, I 
have been increasing a certain number of times — 
what ? ” The number of parts into which Unity is 
divided. “ And in multiplying the Numberer by the 
same number of times — what ? ” The number of those 
parts taken together. “Then our 'rule tells us that, 
when I increase the number of parts into which unity 
is divided, and increase by the same number of Jaimes, 
the number of those parts taken together, the fraction 
remains — ? The same, “ Apply this rule, beginning 
with a half, doubling the number of parts several times : 
one half equals two quarters, equals — ? ” Four 
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eighths, equals eight sixteenths, equals sixteen thirty 
secoj;ids, &c. 

Since a fraction is not altered by multiplying the 
Namer and Numberer by the same number, it follows 
that — 

3. Rule. — A fraction is not altered hy dividiwj tlie 
Namer and Nimbercr hy the same numher. 

This may be proved to the child by showing (as above) 
that if you diminish the Namer you increase the size of 
the parts of unity, and if yoti diminish the Numberer, 
i.e. the number of those parts of unity, the same number 
of times, the fraction must remain unaltered. 

But it would probably be sufficient and more intel- 
ligible to illustrate this truth by examples thus. We 
have seen that J = * = fV where the Numberer 
and Namer have been multiplied by 2, by 4, by 8. 
Reversing these, we see that tV — H" — t — h Here the 
Numberer and Namer have been divided by 2, by 4, and 
by 8, and. yet the fraction has remained unaltered in 
Value, 

I 

37. ADDITION OF FRACTIONS.^ 

“ Add together a halfpenny and a farthing ; what is 
the result ? ” Three farthings. “ Exactly ; and in order 
to get this result, what did you do to the halfpenny ? ” 

I turned it into farthings. “ Now add a half and a 
quarter ; what is the result ? ” Three ({uarters. “ And 
in ord^r to get this result, what did you do ? ” I turned 
the half into quarters. 

“ Now when you add pence and farthings, or pounds 

^ By this time the pupil thould be introduced to the terms Denomi- 
nator (for Namer), and Numerator (for Numberer). 
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and shillings, or tons and hundredweights, or generally 
a number of things of one name or denomination, te a 
number of things of another name or denomination, 
you reduce them to the same — ? ” Denomination. 

“ Exactly ; and you have to do the same thing with 
fractions ; but as the name or denomination of a Fraction 
depends on its Namer or Denominator, we generally 
speak of reducing Fractions so that they may have the 
same Denominator. 

“ If, therefore, I wish to add to what must I do 
to the .T ? ” Turn it into eighths. “ What must I do to 
the ill order to turn it into eighths ? ” Multiply it by 
4. “No, for 4 times I would be — ?” Two. “If, 
therefore, you multiplied the fraction i by 4, you would 
alter its value and not reduce it to the same Denominator 
as ^ ; you wish to leave its value unaltered, and yet to 
turn the Denominator into 8.’’ 

If the pupil cannot, upon consideration, tell you what 
is to be done, you must remind him of Rule 2, that 
a fraction is not altered l>y vmltiplying the Numerator 
and I/enominator hy the same number. Then you ask, 
“ By what number must I multiply the Denominator of 
^ in order to make the new Denominator 8 ? ” By 4. 
“And by what number must I multiply the Numerator 
in order not to alter the value of the fraction?” By 4. 
“And what does then become*” -J. “And we 
obtained this result by multiplying the smaller Denom- 
inator by such a number as to make it equal to the 
larger Denominator, and by multiplying the Nuifierator 
by the same number.” 

After several instances of .this kind in which one 
fraction is added to another by reducing the former to a 
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fraction with the same Benoininatm- as the latter, we 
proceed to instances where both fractions are altered by 
being reduced to fractions with the same Denominator. 
“ Add a pound to a tlorin.” Twenty-two shillings. “ In 
order to get this answer what did you do to the pound 
and the florin? ” I turned them into shillings. “ Yes, 
in order to add money of different denomination you 
turned them both into money of the — ?” Same de- 
nomination. “ And so in order to add two fractions of 
different denominations you must often turn them both 
into fractions with the same denominator.” 

Required, to add together ^ and 
“ Take your stick, which is divided into twelve equal 
parts, or twelfths ; suppose I have to add ^ and | of the 
stick. I see that J of the stick contaiiis a certain 
number of these twelfths. How many twelfths ? ” 
4 twelfths. “ Write down in arithmetical signs, that 
one third is equal to four twelfths.” J = y+g. 

“ Here you have multiplied the Numerator and 
«Denominator of the first fraction by 4, have you not ? ” 
Yes. “Well, note that 4 is the Denominator of the 
second fraction. And now look at the stick and tell me 
how many twelfths there are in Write down the 
result in arithmetical signs.” ^ 

“Here you have multiplied the Numerator and De- 
nominator of the shcond fraction by — ? ” 3. “ Yes, 

and note that 3 is the Denominator of the first 
fraction. 

“ Now, therefore, knowing that one third is equal to 
four twelfths, and that one fourth is equal to three 
twelfths, we know that one fourth added to one third 
is equal to — how many twelfths ? ” Seven twelfths. 
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“ Write down this result in arithmetical signs, viz., that 
a third added to a (][uarter is equal to four twelfths 
added to three twelfths, and that this is equal to seven 
twelfths.” 

14-1— * 4- — J 

314 * 12 12 * 

“ Now in order to add any two fractions in this way, 
we want ^a rule to guide us. Let us see what we have 
been doing. In order to alter the shapes of the two 
fractions above, so that, without having their values 
altered, they should have a Denominator common to loth, 
we multiplied the Numerator and Denominator of the first 
by 4, Avhich was the Denominator of the second. “ And 
we multiplied the Numerator and Denominator of the 
second by — ? ” 3. “ Which is the — ? " Denominator 

of the first. 

Try the same method with I and “ What does 
the first become when its Numerator and Denominator 
are multiplied by the Denominator of the second ? ” 

“ And what does the second become when its Numerator 
and Denominator are multiplied by the Denominator of 
the first ? ” “ Add the results.” ^ f = 1^- 

“Verify these results on the stick. Are they true?” 
Yes. “ Then now repeat the — 

4. Rule. — In order to add two fractions, multiply the 
Numerator and, Denominator of the first by the Denomi- 
nator of the second, and the Numerator and Denominator 
of the second hy the Denominator of the first. The% add 
the two Numerators, retaining the Common Denominator.^ 
* 

^ As for the Rule of Least Common Multiple it can be advantageously 
deferred. When the pupil has to add three fractions, let him {at first) 
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38. THE VALUE OF A FRACTION. 

“ What is the meaning of ^ of an orange ? ” That 
one orange is divided into 4 parts, and 3 of these are 
taken together. “ True ; but I shall now show you that 
I has another meaning. Suppose I take 3 oranges at 
once and divide them among 4 people, what will each 
receive ? You cannot at once answer. How many 
quarters will there be in 3 oranges ? ” 12. “ And twelve 
quarters divided amongst 4 people give to each — ? ” 
3 quarters. “ Then you see that ^ of an orange is 
the same as 3 oranges divided by 4.” Yes. “ And 
similarly 2 of a hundred is the same as 3 hundreds 
divided by 4.” Yes. “ And therefore 2 <->f a miit (i.e. 
f) is the same as 3 units divided by 4 (i.e. 3 - 4 - 4) ? ” 
Yes. 

Now let us see whether this rule holds true in other 
cases, viz. that a Fraction is the same as the Numerator 
divided by the Denominator. “ Aceording to this rule 
• what would bo the value of \” ? ” 12. “How many 

quarters are there in 12 things ? ” 48. “ Then is it true 

that V® = 12 ? ” Yes. “ Again ^ ” 4. “ 

are — ? ” 4. Then from all these cases we see that : — 

5. Rule. — The xaluz of a Fraction is the same as that 
of the Numerator divided hy the iJenominator. 

Hence when wu speak of live sixths we mean either 
(1) that one thing is divided into 6 parts, five of Avhich 
are taken together, or (2) that five things are divided 
by 6.* 

add two together, and add the result to the third. -He will thus all 
the more appreciate the rule “of the L.O.M. when he reaches it, as 
shortening a lengthy process. 
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39. MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

• 

(i.) To Multiply a Fraction hy a Whole Nwnher} 

“ What is 7 times 5 oranges ? ” 35 oranges. “ 7 times 
5 ounces ? ” 35 ounces. “ 7 times 5 millions ? ” 35 

millions. “ 7 times 5 quarters of an orange ? ” 35 

(Quarters of an orange. “ 7 times 5 halves ? ” 35 halves. 
"7 tiraeg 5 sixths?” 35 sixths. “Write down in 
arithmetical signs that 7 times 5 sixths (^i.e. 7 multi- 
plied by 5 sixths) is 35 sixths.” 

7 X ^ = V- 

“ What is 5 times 7 eighths ? ” 35 eighths. “ Write 

this down.” 

0x1= V- 

“ Hence, in order to multi[)ly a fraction by a number, 
what must we do to the Numerator ? ” Multiply it 
by the number. “ And wliat to the Denominator ? ” 
Nothing. 

Then write down the : — 

6. Rule. — In order to umltiply a Fraction hy a Whole 
Nicinher 'nmUiply the Numerator hy it and leave the 
Denominator unchanged. 

(ii.) To Divide a Fraction Inj a W/aile Nv. mher. 

“ Suppose I have three separate quarters of an orange, 
and I wish to give half of my three cpiarters to a com- 
panion, I can cut each quarter into two eighths, Tan I 

^ Here it may*be explained that a number that is not a fraction, is 
sometimes called a whole member, in order to distinguish it from a 
fraction or broken number. 
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not, and keep three of tlie eighths, while I give him 
the other three ? ” Yes. “What therefore is | when 
divided into two equal parts, or, in other words, when 
divided by 2 ? ” Three eighths. “ Write down in 
Arithmetical signs that three quarters divided by 2 is 
equal to three eighths.” 

4 2 = f . 

“ In the same way suppose there is a stick of chocolate 
twelve inches long, cut into separate twelfth parts (or 
inches) of which I have received five ; and suppose I 
wish to share my five twelfths (or inches) equally with a 
companion, or in other words to divide it by 2. I can 
divide each of my inches into half, can I not, and give 
him five half inches while I retain five half inches 
myself?” Yes. “In other words five inches, when 
divided by 2, is five half inches ? ” Yes. “ Now an 
inch is a twelfth part of a foot ; what part of a foot is 
half an inch ? If you cannot tell at once, count how 
many half inches there are on the foot rulp.” 24. 
“ Then a half inch is what part of a foot 1 ” A twenty- 
fourth. “ Therefore in saying that five inches when 
divided by 2 are equal to five half inches we really say 
that five twelfths divided by 2 are equal to — ? ” Five 
twenty-fourths. “Write down in Arithmetical signs 
that five twelfths divided by 2 are equal to five twenty- 
fourths.” 

5 j. 9 _ 6 

I TTf • — aT- 

“Now here we have been dividing firs^ | by 2 and 
then yV 2. Have ‘we in either case altered the 
Numerator.” No. “Have we altered the Denomin- 
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ator ? ” Yes. “ What have we done to it ? ” Multiplied 
it by 2. “ But 2 is the Whole Number by which we 

are to divide, is it not ? ” Yes. “ Then in ordef to 
divide a Fraction by any Whole Number what must you 
do ? ” Multiply the Denominator by the Whole Number. 
" Write that down.” 

7. Rule.^ — In order to divide a Fraction hy a Whole 
Number, multiply the Denominator by it and leave the 
Numerator unchanged. 

(iii.) To multiply one Fraction by another. 

Required to Multiply by 

“ If I multiplied x| by 3, the result (by Rule 6) 
would be 

“ But this would be too much ; for I have multiplied 
by 3 instead of by f i.c. (Rule 5) 3 -f- 4, The 
multiplier has therefore been 4 times too great ; what 
must I do to diminish the result ? ” Divide by 4. “ And 

-r 4 is (by Rule 7) what ? ” 1 1. 

Hence 

12 y 3 _ Sfl 

^ iB' 4 5 2* 

“ How have we obtained our new Numerator ? ” By 
multiplying the two old Numerators together. “And 
how the new Denominator ? ” By multiplying the two 
old Denominators together. “ Then now you can write 
down the following : — • 

8. Rule. — In order to multiply two Fractions to- 
gether, multiply the two Numerators to obtain the new 

• 

’ Rules 6 and 7 may afterwards he amplified by showing that multi- 
plying the Denominator produces the same result as dividing the 
Numerator, and that dividing the Nun\erator produces the same result 
as multiplying the Denominator. 
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Nuimrator, and the two Denominators to obtain the new 
Denominator. 

t 

(iv.) To divide by a Fraction. 

“ How many halves are there in 1 ? ” 2. “ Then 1 

divided by i is — ? ” 2. “ How many quarters are there 
in 1 ? ” 4. “ Then 1 divided by ^ is — ? ” 4. “ What 
is 1 -r f? You cannot tell at once. How many 
quarters are there in 1 ? ” 4. “ Then 1 | is the 

same as 4 quarters divided by 3 quarters, is it not ? ” 
Yes. “ And this is 4 ? ” Yes. “ Write down your 
results. ” 

1 - ^ = 2. 

1 - 1 = 4. 

1 - f - 

Hence we obtain a : — 

9. Rule. — In order to divide by a Fraction, invert the 
Fraction and multiply. 

Another Method. 

The following method is not experimental ; but it is 
brief, and has the advantage of applying to the division 
of a Fraction, as well as of a Wliole Number, by a 
Fraction. 

(]) Required to divide 12 by |. 

If I divide by 3, instead of by f, the answer would 
be ^ ; but as I have divided by a divisor 4 times too 
large, the result is 4 times too small and must be 
multiplied by 4 ; it is therefore 

4 X 12 
3 


^ Not J quarters (see Rule, Par. 34), hut % times, * or units. 
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Here we have inverted the Fraction and multiplied. 
The pupil will readily see that (by Rule 5) the result is 
16, and can verify the result on a foot rule by ascertaining 
that there are 16 three quarters of an inch in 12 inches. 
(2) Kequired to divide f by 4 , 

If f be divided by 5 instead of by 4 . fhe result is 


3 3 

(Rule 7) r- — K ^ ; hut, as the divisor is 7 times 

^ X o ZU 

too large, the quotient is 7 times too small, and requires 

3x7 21 


to be multiplied by 7 ; this is 


20 


or 


20 


From both these instances we obtain the Rule given 
above. 


40. THE MODERN RULE OF THREE OR METHOD OF UNITY. 


The “ Rule of Three,” as it used to be taught with the 
old-fashioned method of “ stating,” affords little, if any, 
opportunity of appealing to the reason ; but when it is 
taught according to what is called the Method of Unity, 
presupposing a knowledge of Fractions, it is a most 
valuabJk; mental exercise. 

Thus, suppose the question to be, “ If 5 apples cost 
2jd,, what will 21 apples cost ? ” 

The price of 5 apples is 2id. or -S-d. 

Therefore the price of 1 apple is p of ™ or 2 ~^ 


Therefore the price of 21 apples is 21 times 


or 


5 X 21d. 
2x5 


or 


2\d^ 

^2 


or 


6d. 

2x5 


^ The process* of ranccllivg factors cgmmon to the Numerator and 
Denominator follows at once from Rule 3, Page 102. 
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1. In time, hit not at first, the pupil may substitute 

for “therefore,” = for “is,” and x for “of" and for 
“ times" He may also bo allowed, instead of repenting 
the same words three times, to indicate them by 

» yi 

2. But he must never be allowed to carry his desire 
for abbreviation so far as to write (which he will 
probably do if not checked) “ 5 apples = 2jd. ” or “ 5 
apples cost 2^ (omitting the d which denotes pence).^ 

3. Before beginning any sum of this kind, the pupil 

should be asked to give a rough answer to the problem 
by common sense. Thus in the question about the 
price of 21 apples, he should be asked “Will the price 
demanded be more or less than 2id. ? ” More. “ How 
much more ? ” As much more as 21 apples are more 
than 5 apples, “ And how many times 5 is 21, 
roughly ? ” Four times. “ Then roughly the new price 
will be how many times more than 2^d. ? ” About 
four times. “And 4 times 2^d. amount to — V’ lOd. 
This will enable the pupil at once to detect any gross 
inaccuracy in the answer, . 

4. In spite of this and other precautions, most 
children, after “ doing ” the Method of Unity for a few 


^ The Author has been for many years in the habit of setting almost 
every week a sum of this kind in an entrance examination : — If 216 
lbs. of soap cost £5 Ss., what will 800 lbs. of soap cost? and a very 
large number (a fourth or fifth at least of those who have attempted it) 
have stated it thus, omitting not only the sign lbs., but also the 
signs fi, 3. 


216 : 800 :: 5 8 


X, 


Then, having taken for granted that 6 ^,8 means 5s. 8c?., they proceed 
to show that 800 lbs. of soap^cost about £1 5s., less than a quarter of 
the price of 216 lbs. 
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days, will probably — from natural aversion to thinking 
— fall into a mechanical way of writing their sums. 

When the teacher sees signs of this, he should .set 
the pupil a sum on the same principle, but in a different 
shape, thus ; — 

“ If 5 men do a piece of work in 2^ days, how long 
will it take 23 men ? ” 

The average pupil will do this sum very rapidly 
thus ; — , 

days. days. 

5 men do it in 2^ or 

days. 

, 5 

. • . 1 man „ „ TTZr^ ‘ 


. • . 23 men 


days. 

23 

2x5 


Ans. = = Il.T days. 


It would be a most valuable antidote to thoughtless- 
ness, and to the slight conceit that is sometimes bred by 
a confidence in mechanical methods, to point out the 
extreme absurdity of this answer, and to convince the 
boy thereby of the utility (1) of the preliminary question 
“ Will the time demanded be more or less than the time 
given ? ” (2) of the necessity of reasoning, as well as 
writing figures. * 

If the pupil had reasoned before he began to write, 
he would have seen at once that 23 men will take ^less, 
not more, time than 5 men to do the same piece of work, 
and might further have seen that the answer would be 
about the fifth part of 2^ days. • 


II 
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41. DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

Only one or two hints on this subject will be given. 
It presents very little difficulty, if ordinary fractions 
have been thoroughly mastered, and if at first the pupil 
is constantly reminded of the unexpressed Denominator. 

(1) The Rule for the multiplication of Decimals may 

be illustrated experimentally by small numbers, thus : 
To multiply '2 by 2 : this is the same as x fg or 
which is expressed by '04. Similarly ’12 multiplied by 
•12 = X VoV = = -0144. In these two 

instances we see the general Rule. 

Multiply as in whole numhcrs ami point off decimal 
places in the po'odnct equal to the smn of the decimal places 
in the multiplier and multiplicand, adding navghts to the 
left if necessary to complete the nmnhrr. 

(2) For the Division of Decimals it is a good nile, at 
all events for beginners, to multij)ly the Divisor and 
Dividend by such a power of 10 as to convert hath into 
whole numbers. 

Thus 

•00543 _ 54.3 

10:F75 ~ 10375000* 

(.3) The process of expressing a circulating Decimal 
as an ordinary Fraction is commonly tauglit by a 
mechanical rule which in no way exercises the reason- 
ing powers. But no rule at all should be given. The 
logical process itself can be easily understood, and is 
very little longer than the ordinary mechanical one. 
It should therefore be not only understoo(l, l>ut regularly 
employed hy the pupil, aS follows : 
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Express 13'34567 as an ordinary fraction. 

The fraction may be represented by F. 

Then F = 13 34567567, &c., (1). 

Multiply both sides of (1) by 100. 

F X 100 = 1334 r)07507567, &c., (2). 

Multiply both sides of (2) by 1,000. 

i?’ X 100 X 1000 = 1334567-567567567, &c., (3). 

Subtiact the 2nd line from the 3rd. 

F X (100,000 - 100) = 1.334567 - 1334. 

F = 1334567 - 1334. 

09900. 

Whence in time the pupil may discover for himself 
the general rule that : — 

The Numerator of the nr v) Fraction is formed hy suh- 
tracting the uon-repcating [Kirt of th,e decimal from the 
whole decimal, including the ii-hole number, emd. the 
Denomimitor by writing d(non as many nines ns there 
are repeaters, and as many naughts as there are. non- 
repeaters. 

42. GENERAL CAUTIONS. 

1. Children .should not be allowed (as they arc m 
many schools) to have the ansAvers tev their sums. 

The possession of the ansAvers encourages them to 
scamper over the Avorking of a sum Avithout thought 
about the reasonableness of the method, knowing that 
“ the answer Avill tell them ” Avhether their method has 
been correct. 

2. As to the correction of errors, it is well that error 

H 2 
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of miscalculation (as well as method) should be corrected, 
as far as possible, by the pupil himself. A child should 
not be allowed to say, or fall into the way of thinking, 
that a sum “ won’t come out right.” On the contrary, 
he ought to be made to believe that a sum “ must come 
out right ” ; and if a sum, right in principle, has resulted 
in an erroneous answer, owing to some miscalculation, 
the sum should be returned to him that he may work it 
over again and detect his error. “ But may not a child 
weary himself thus endlessly, by repeating some error 
into which he may have fallen by a temporary lapse of 
memory, fancying for example that 8 x 9 = 73, or that 
28 cwt. = 1 ton ? A mistake of this kind cannot be 
detected by the child himself, though he may labour for 
24 hours.” 

True ; and, therefore, after a child has made one 
attempt to correct the error, the teacher may come to 
his assistance in one of two ways : (1) either he may 
tell the pupil to refresh his memory as to “ 8 times ” in 
the Multiplication Table, or to study the Table of 
Weights and Measures, and then to try again ; br else, 
(2) the pupil may work the sum aloud before the 
teacher, and have his error or errors pointed out ; but 
in either case the teacher should not be satisfied till 
the pupil has worked through the whole sum by himself 
correctly. ‘ 

(3) Children should be taught to be slow, and to 
think, in the reasoning part of arithmetic, but to be 
quick* and not to think, in the mechanical part. 

If a child is slow in calculation, he is likely to 
be inaccurate ; for his .slowness increases the chance 
that he will not be able to keep up the strain of 
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attention for the necessary time to finish the process 
of calculation. 

Working in competition with others ; working against 
time; and constant repetition of Tables, whenever an 
error in any Table has been made — these are the best 
means for securing rapidity in the mechanical processes 
of Arithmetic. 
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CHAPTER III. 

I 

E^fGLISH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 

43. A NATURAL STi'LE. 

In teaching childi'en English Composition, the teacher 
must be on his guard against destroying the naturalness 
of their style. A child must not be expected to use the 
ample vocabulary or flexible phraseology of his elders ; 
and, if his rudimentary attempts at composition are 
corrected by the standard of a mature composer, he is 
likely to be discouraged by the multiplicity of the cor- 
rections, and also to fall into a premature and affected 
employment of language that lias for him but little 
meaning. Of all dangers, artificiality in compo.sition is 
the most to be avoided. It is difficult, and, indeed 
hardly possible, tO' recover the power of writing naturally 
when once lost ; and an unnatural style is an obstacle 
to thinking clearly, as well as to writing forcibly. 
Therifore : — 

Le^t children write, its they spetxh und as they think, 
after the manner of chililren. 

But of course we are not to leave children at a stand, 
to be children always in thought and language. We 
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must endeavour both to improve their style, and to 
develop their faculty of thought, taking care that the 
former may keep pace with, but not outrun, the latter. 
Even a child can understand, besides grammatical errors, 
(1) the mischief of ambiguity, (2) the utility of brevity, 
and (3) to some extent, tiie superiority of pointed, 
forcible, and picturesque expressions over those which 
are flat,,dull, and colourless. Later on, he may also be 
made to understand (4) the advantages of order. On 
the whole, we may say, as a general rule : — 

Let the teacher insert no corrections of vjhich the pitpil 
cannot see the advantage. 

44. THE U.SE OF CONVERSATION FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF COMPOSITION. 

It is obvious that if we are to improve a child’s power 
of writing, and yet to encourage him to write as he 
speaks, we must not allow liim to speak in a slovenly 
way. , 

Care will be required here, on the one hand, not to 
pass over so many inexact or uncouth expressions, as to 
confirm the child in bad habits of expression, and, on 
the other hand, not to correct him so constantly, es- 
pecially before strangers, as to make the very act of 
speaking a burden to him. It must be remembered 
also, that in conversation, as in everything else, the 
child will imitate those around him, and will b^ fluent 
or hesitating, exact or inexact, weak or forcible, very 
much after the pattern of those with whom he has 
to do. 
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• 45. THE USE OF LETTERS IN COMPOSITION. 

The best exercises for young children are letters ; 
because in letters they may most easily acquire the art 
of writing naturally, that is, the art of writing as one 
would speak. 

If possible, the letters should be Jwnrt fide, i.c. letters 
Avritten to some one who is, or may be supposed to be, 
interested in reading them. They may be corrected by 
pointing out, (1) how nouns or pronouns have been 
unnecessarily repeated ; (2) how facts have been in- 
exactly or ambiguously expressed ; (3) how incidents, 
or features in incidents likely to be interesting to the 
intended reader, have been omitted by the child. Cor- 
rections of the kinds (1) and (2) will increase ease, 
neatness, and exactness ; corrections of the kind (3) will 
increase picturesqueness of style. 

Without • any direct praise of the style, the teacher 
may sometimes apply a useful stimulus by finding 
occasion to say of a better letter than usual, “ i think 
will be interested in reading this letter.” 

“ In correcting letters,” sa;ys Preceptor, “ the teacher 
must carefully distinguish between differences of thought 
and differences of expression, and must very seldom cor- 
rect the former. For example, a brother and sister 
having seen a hare in the field, may describe the sight 
in two totally different manners. I remember that a 
boy 0 ? a statistical and matter of fact turn of mind 
actually described such a sight thus : ‘Yesterday, while 

‘ we were driving along the road to , a hare started 

in a field about twenty yards to the right of us, and ran 
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some sixty jards in a north-west direction ; after which, 
it turned into a wood on the left and disappeared.’ But 
his sister, seeing precisely the same thing, might de- 
scribe it thus : ‘ As Ave were out on a drive, Ave saw 
such a pretty brown hare, quite close to us ; and as soon 
as it saw us, it rushed away over the grass, and hid 
itself in a thick AA^ood.’ ” 

Here our teacher will probably agree with Preceptor 
that it would be equally unwise to try to make the boy’s 
style more picturesque, and the girl’s more statistical. 
Each must write what is in his OAvn mind. All that the 
teacher can do with advantage, will be to make an 
occasional comment on the boy’s style to the effect 

that “ wdll not be much interested in this letter,” 

or, on the girl’s, that “ Avill not be able to under- 

stand from this letter when, or where, this or that took 
place, or how it happened.” 

46. THE USE OF TALES IN COMPOSITION. 

Lett'ers cannot be regularly used as exercises ; for it 
cannot regularly happen that a child Avill haA^e matter 
for a letter ; and more harm than good Avill be done by 
compelling him to Avrite letters Avhen he really has 
nothing to say. 

Another method of teaching Engfish Composition is 
to tell children interesting stories, and (some time after- 
wards) to require them to set down one of these stories 
in writing. 

“ History,” writes Preceptor, “ unless treated from its 
romantic and picturesque side, is by no means adapted 
for these exercises. Until a child is old enough to 
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understand the relative importance of historical events 
— g, narrative of wars, rebellions, intrigues, treaties, and 
negotiations is mostly unintelligible, and entirely dull. 
Biography is not much better for very young children. 
In the life of a great statesman or general, neither the 
obstacles to success, nor the successes, nor the failures, 
are upon the level of a child’s experience and under- 
standing, and the following brief ‘ Life of the Earl of 
Essex ’ — which was actually sent up to me — represents 
without exaggeration the marvellous instinct with which 
the boyish mind relieves itself of indigestible encum- 
brances, and selects those few attractive incidents which 
it can retain without injury : ‘ The Earl of Essex was a 
great man. He lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
who gave him a ring, and a box on the ear. He was 
executed in that reign.’ ” 

For older children, some of the stories of ancient history 
(such as the death of Leonidas at Thermopylae) can be 
made intelligible and attractive ; but, for the younger, 
it will be more profitable to employ fiction, and the 
ordinary fairy tales will be found the best and simplest. 
If the teacher can tell stories of his own, and if his own 
stories interest children more than tlie far better tales 
which he remembers from Grimm and Hans Andersen, 
the inferior are, for tlie purpose in hand, superior. In 
any case, spoken stories are much better than stories 
read from a book. 

The favourite stories should be repeated several times 
before tlie child is asked to write them down. Thus, 
besides stimulating his imagination, you will have in- 
sensibly enlarged his vocabulary, and his store of idioms; 
and if you do not too much “ speak down to ” the child, 
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lie will gradually shake off the first stiffness of a child’s 
style, and acquire flexibility and variety. 

Teaching by stories has two great advantages over 
teaching by letters. First, you can criticise the boy’s 
narrative, when dull and tedious, by reminding him that 
he has left out this or that point of interest ; secondly, 
you can, criticise faults of arrangement by pointing out 
how the disarrangement confused the story. This can- 
not be done so well with a letter, which the pupil may 
naturally regard as a narrative of his own, which he tells 
as it occurred to him ; but the story is yours, and the 
pupil more readily acquiesces in your right to dictate 
how it should be told, and appreciates the superiority of 
your version over his. 

47, TYPICAL SENTENCES. 

At this stage the pupil may now, withoxit danger of 
corrupting or, if I may use such a word, artificialising 
his style, be taught the use of a few forms of sentences. 

He ought to have begun, before this time, to learn 
English Grammar ; but, whether he has begun or not, 
he can be drilled in the use of conjunctions and parti- 
ciples by turning two sentences into a third, thus : — 

(1) “ Dinner was now ready. (2) We all sat down.” 

(3) “As dinner was now ready, we ’all sat down.” 

Or, again, having given the child two short and simple 
sentences, such as, “ John laughed. Thomas cried,” you 
may drill him in the exercise of combining these two 
sentences, by means of some “joining word,” thereljy 
producing many different senses, thus : “ John laughed 
because, since, as, while, when, though, Thomas cried.” 

You njay then show the pupil how, without altering 
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the sense, these “joining words ” may be put first in the 
sentence : “ If, because, since, as, while, when, though, 
Thomas cried, John laughed.” 

The following exercise may be useful as a pattern, 
with the aid of which it Avill be easy for the teacher to 
construct others of the same kind. 

“ Once the weather was very dry. A thirsty crow 
searched everywhere for water. She could not find a 
drop. She was croaking for sorrow. She spied a jug. 
Down she flew at once. She eagerly pushed in her 
bill. It was of no use. There was plenty of water in 
the jug. She could not reach it. The neck of the 
vessel was so narrow. She had tried in vain for 
half an hour to reach the water. She attempted 
to tip the jug over. It was too heavy for her. She 
could not stir it. She was on the point of giving up in 
despair. A new thought struck her. Said she, ‘ I will 
drop some stones in the jug. The water will rise higher. 
In time it will rise up to my bill.’ She was nearly 
fainting with thirst. She bravely set to work. Each 
stone fell. The water rose. Half an hour had passed. 
The clever crow had drunk every drop in the jug.” ^ 


^ ‘‘It is probable,’’ writes Preceptor, (but the Author has no ex- 
perience to warrant more than a conjecture,) “that much more may be 
done than is usually supposed possible, to improve the style of older 
students, by the use of typical sentences. Take, as an example, 
Denham’s description of the Thames : — 

‘ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

‘ Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full,’ 

on which many changes might be agreeably rung, ‘ Learned without 
pedantry, and witty without ipalice ; though brief he was never obscure, 
and though forcible never coarse.’ ‘ Though generous yet just, though 
rapid yet never rash, he was firm without obstinacy, and discreet „ with- 
out a trace of fear.’ ” 
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48 . ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

If rightly taught, this subject may be made (even for 
young children of six or seven) a most interesting and 
rational study ; but, as generally taught, it is the most 
mechanical, the most meaningless, and the most stupefy- 
ing of all studies. 

The reason for this deplorable failure is that the 
subject ii? overloaded with superfluous technicalities 
and confused by mis-statements borrowed from Latin 
grammar. For example, in such a sentence as “ The 
tall tree is in the field,” a child is even now occasionally 
taught to “parse” the word “tree” as “A common 
noun, neuter gender, third person” 

Now as there are no inflections of gender at all in 
English adjectives, it is impossible, from the structure of 
a modern English sentence, to tell whether “ tree ” is 
neuter (as in Greek), or feminine (as in Latin), or 
masculine (as in French). All that can be said with 
truth (in Unglish) is, that the word “ tree ” represents an 
object that is inanimate, which some people irrationally 
call “ neuter.” 

Is this worth saying ? Is it worth while compelling a 
boy, every time he parses a “Noun,” to write down that 
that it represents an animate or inanimate object. Why 
may he not, with equal advantage, %vritc down that 
it represents a fluid or solid substance ? 

Again the epithet “ common ” in “ Common Noun,” is 
intended to indicate that the Noun is not a. proper fiome 
denoting a single object, like “ Thomas ” ; nor does it 
denote something of an abstract .nature like “ walking, ’ 
“ blindness,” but it is a name “ common ” to the whole 
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’ class of trees. But of what possible advantage is it to 
overload a child’s memory (we cannot say his mind) 
wi/h distinctions so subtle as these ? 

Lastly, Avhy should the pupil be taught to repeat that 
“ tree ” in the above sentence is “ in the Third Person ?” 
This merely means that the verb “ is ” agreeing with 
the Subject or Nominative “ tree ” is in the “ Third 
Person ; ” and (seeing that every Noun may be said to 
be “in the Third Person,” Avhen it is the subject of a 
Verb) why not be content to confine this statement to 
the Verb instead of extending it to the Noun ? If the 
pupil is told that the Verb has different forms, according 
as its subject is the First, Second or Third Person, and 
that every Noun subject requires the Verb to be “in the 
Third Person,” that is intelligible ; but to force a boy to 
write down, after every Noun, that it is “ in the Third 
Person ” is a cruel waste of time for a dull boy, and an 
impudent attempt to impose upon a quick boy. Natur- 
ally the vast majority of boys, the dull and ordinary, 
not being able to appreliend the slightest rcasoTi for all 
these reiterated technicalities, give up the subject as 
unintelligible, and trusting entirely to memory, dispense 
altogether with the understanding. 

The consequence is that while many children who 
have learned English Grammar for several months or 
years can repeat, with great promptness long, difficTilt, 
and sometimes erroneous and inadequate, definitions of 
the Parts of Speech, and arc fluent in such valuable 
pieces of grammatical information as that “ cow ” is the 
feminine of “bull,” and “ram” the masculine of 
‘■sheep,” they are very often unable to toll the Parts 
of Speech in the easiest sentence with any degree 
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of certainty or accuracy. In no other subject are 
children so frequently in the habit of answering wildly, 
and in a tone of interrogation, displaying that prorqpt- 
ncss to substitute new answers for the old answers 
which is an invariable proof of total ignorance. 

Discontent with the results of the parsing system has 
led many to substitute for it “ Analysis of Sentences.” 
But even the teaching of this subject has been un- 
necessarily complicated and confused by a want of 
common sense and of constant reference to first 
principles. For example, one of the most popular 
treatises on Analysis confuses together (or till recently 
confused) the two quite distinct uses of the llelative 
Pronoun in the two sentences (1) “ The man that is 
passionately fond of music gains much pleasure,” and 
(2) “ The concert had great attractions for my brother, 
who is passionately fond of music.” 

In (1) tlie words “ that is passionately fond of music ” 
arc equivalent to an Adjective, viz. “ music-loving ; ” in 
(2) the words “ who is passionately fond of music ” are 
equivalent to “ for he is passionately fond of music ” 
and constitute a new sentence conveying the reason for 
a previous statement. But, in the Treatise just 
mentioned, one uniform rule having been mechanically 
laid down for the use of the Relative Pronoun in 
analysis, this manifest distinction was ignored ; and 
certificated rnasten’s of considerable standitxg and of 
more than ordinary ability were taught, and taught 
others, to perpetuate this indiscriminating error, c^d to 
say thfit in both cases “the Relative Pronoun introduces 
an Attribute.” 

The remedy seems to be in teabhing English Grammar 
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and Analysis, 1st, and most important of all, not to teach 
anything that the teacher docs not himself understand 
and perceive to he trvjC, 2nd, not to teach anything that 
does not develop the mind of the pupil or facilitate the 
comprehension of language ; 3rd, to avoid technicali- 
ties as far as possible, and, where they are necessary, 
to use such terms as explain themselves ; 4th, although 
it may be necessary in a ivritten Grammar, which aims 
at completeness, to deal with a great number of gram- 
matical distinctions and to use a good many technical 
terms, the teacher will do well to pass over some, or 
altogether omit them, in order to dwell more on others 
which are of greater importance. 

One of the best mental exercises in Grammar for 
young children is the “ Parsing ” or distinguishing the 
Parts of Speech. Mechanically taught, this is useless 
or worse than useless ; but if children can be taught to 
classify words rationally, as they would classify loaves 
or stones or figures, the process combines something of 
the interest of botany with something of the interest 
of logic. The following are the principles on vdiich a 
child should be taught how to tell the Parts of Speech. 

1. The pupil must be taught by experiment, i.e. 
experimenting Avith words. 

2. As the specimens with which a boy is taught 
botany must be such as he himself can see, handle, 
and dissect, so the words with which a boy is to be 
taught grammar must bo such as he himself can u.se 
with ease and accuracy because ho thoroughly com- 
prehends their meaning. 

"3. Starting from his own words the pupil must be 
led to answer the question what his words do ? or what 
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they tell him ? For example in “ Thomas runs,” “ runs ” 
tells you what Thomas does, Thomas tells you the name 
of the person who runs ; or, again in “ the black , dog 
runs quickly,” “ black ” tells you what kind of a dog it 
is ; “ quickly ” tells you how he runs. 

4. Having made separate columns for these different 
classes of words, the boy may collect specimens 
((extracted from sentences of his own) of the words 
that tel| him (1) the names of persons and things; 
(2) the hinds of things ; (3) what any thing does ; and 
(4) how, when, or where anything is done. 

5. After this, you may teach the pupil (by experi- 
ments) how inconvenient it sometimes is to repeat a 
name or noun evc'ry time we want to speak of a person 
or thing ; and thus you may lead him to see the use of 
“ he,” &c. &c., and other (5) words that stand for nouns. 
(G) By showing him how to join hco sentences by the 
insertion of a word between them, you lead him to 
classify “ words that join sentences,” which for a time 
he may be allowed to call Joiners. 

6. Xhe ordinary definition of a Pi-eposition which 
introduces the word “ relation ” is totally unfit for 
children. But you may point out how, in answer to 
the question where ? whither ? or whence 1 — i.e in 
answer to questions about ])lace — we find ourselves 
unable sometimes to reply in one woj’d and are obliged 
to use two or three words, as “m the room,” “ to t\\Q 
room,” “ from the room.” Words thus placed before 
names are called Prejwsitions (i.e. “placed hfj'oref) 
When a list has been made of them by experiment, 
they may be committed to memory. 

7. Not till the child is familiar with the classification 
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of the fmictio7is of coords, i.c. readily able to tell you 
what words do, should he be introduced to the names 
of tlve classes of words based upon this classification. 

8. Some teachers wrongly suppose that there is little 
difference between this system (which may be called the 
mfermtial) and the ordinary system (which may be 
called cxidanator })) ; and they fancy that equally satis- 
factory results can be attained by allowing the pupil to 
start with the definitions of the terms Verb, A.dverb, 
&c., provided that, after he has assigned any word to its 
class, he is compelled to tell you vdiy the word is a 
Verb, Adverb, or whatever else. 

But a little experience and the laws of human nature 
should prevent us from confusing two systems radically 
distinct. 

9. When a boy has once said th.at a word is a verb he 
will easily find a reason for it somehow. Our object is 
to keep the mind of the pupil free from prejudice ; but 
having committed himself to a theory, he is no longer 
impartial. And the duller sort of boys are so fond of 
such technicalities as may seem to dispense witJi the 
use of the understanding that they will naturally flee to 
the technical term^^rs^, and put off thinking about the 
reason till afterwards, that is to say, for ever. 

Let none therefore suppose that the systeni of giviny 
reasons for Parts of Speech is the same as that of 
inferring the Parts of Speech from the functions of the 
word in the sentence. 

A thorough drill in “stating functions” should be 
practised before the names of any Parts of Speech are 
communicated to the pupil. 

10. A great deal of time is often wasted and hand- 
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writing spoiled by doing too many grammatical exercises 
on paper, especially where grammatical abbreviations 
are not allowed. Answers that can be given orally in a 
very short time occupy much space, and involve much 
weary and unprofitable repetition. 

The written exercises should therefore be few in 
comparison with the oral ; and before a written exercise 
is allowed, the teacher should write out several mode 
exerciseS, showing how to arrange the answers, how to 
economise space, and how to save needless repetitions. 

11. In Elementary Grammar, although the book may 
call attention to anomalies early for the sake of com- 
pleteness and logical order, the teacher should omit them 
at first, recurring to them afterwards. For example, 
in introducing the pupil to Adjectives the teacher should 
at first speak only of the class of words that tell us the 
hind of thing. Afterwards he may mention other Ad- 
jectives, such as Numeral, Demonstrative, &c. 

12. In order to impress upon the pupil that the Part 
f)f Speech always depends upon the Function of the 
word, *.c., upon what the word docs, it will be useful to 
show him by instances that the same word may often 
belong to different Parts of Speech in dififerent 
sentences. In illustration of this rule the pupil should 
be taught to parse sentences containing “ before ” and 
“ after,” used now as Prepositions, now as Adverbs, now 
as Conjunctions. 

13. In the higher Grammar, special attention should 
be given to sentences containing Relative Pronouns. In 
such a sentence as “ The cat that killed my canary was 
black and white,” a boy will naturally think tlie verb 
“ killed ” more important than the verb “ was ” ; and 

I 2 
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SO undoubtedly it is, so far as the canary and its owner 
are concerned. Hence when the boy applies the 
familiar rule “ To find the Subject of a Verb, ask the 
question who ? or what ? before the Verb,” he will 
naturally say, What killed my canary ? The cat. 
Therefore “ cat ” is the subject of “ killed.” 

To guard him against this error (which is extremely 
common) he must be warned that : — 

Rule. — Wlienemr there is a Relative Pronovtn in a 
sentence, two verbs should he 2 )urscd before the Subject of 
either is written down. 

He will then ask not only “ Who killed ? ” but also 
“ What was black and white ? ” The cat. Therefore 
“cat” is the subject of “was.” Hence he will be led 
to rectify his error and to see that the subject of killed 
is the Relative Pronoun “ that.” 

The omission of the Relative must also be noted on 
such sentences as “ Where is the book I lent you ? ” 

14. The distinctions between the Participle and the 
Verbal Voun should be carefully taught (1) “ Walking 
on the ice, I fell,” and (2) “I like walking!' 

15. The distinctions between different kinds of 
Infinitives, e.g. (1) “ I like to walk ; ” (2) “ I have 
come to Switzerland to walk ; ” (3) “ The physician 
advised me to walk ; ” “ The general ordered him to be 
put to death ; ” “ She taught me to sing!’ 

16. One negative caution may be given. In teaching 
Grammar it ought not to be the teacher’s object to 
enable the pupil to speak English but to understand it. 

, To speak English he will best leam by speaking and 
reading it, not by committing to memory lists of 
irregular words, mostly of foreign origin, such as 
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“ cherub,” " cherubim,” “ appendix,” “ appendices,” 
“locus,” “loci,” &c. 

Such words as these, boys will cither never use, or they 
will learn to use them by hearing others use them ; and 
those who use them intelligently (by whom alone they 
should be used) for the most part use them correctly. 

On the other hand the confusion of the parts of the 
two verbs lie and lay is very common in some classes of 
boys ; and the misuse of the Past Indicative and the 
Passive Participle of sing, drink, &c. is not much less 
common.* Attention to real existing grammatical 
errors of this kind is by no means misplaced. 

17. As to the Analysis of Sentences, the best and 
most obvious kind is that which shows how every 
sentence that is complete in itself, can (however 
complicated) be reduced to three or four parts (1) a 
Verb ; (2) a Subject, with an adjective or adjectives; 
(3) one or more Adverbs ; (4) an Object with one or 
more adjectives. Thus : 


The horses Subject. 

t1iat had been caught by our soldiers Adjective. 

being (i.c. since they were) wmible to find ) (Cause)* 

'pasture^ i 

were slain y Verb. 

by orders of the general , | ^^(JiTcunisbm^^ 

in order to supply food to the starving citizens. Adverb (of Purpose.)- 


^ “ III a certain part of England/’ writes Preceptor, “ not far from the 
eentre of the national life, it is very common at public dinners to hear 
a siieaker thank the guests for having so very cordially^mn^ his 
health ; and, in the same region, not only hens, but boys, and even 
men, are in the habit of laying upon the grass.” 

* As it is often difficult to determjne whether an Adverbial phrase 
represents circumstance, cause, instrumentality, agency, or purpose, it 
will probably be best to let the pupil omit distinctions of Adverbs. 
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49. THE IRREGULARITIES OF ENGLISH IDIOM. 

i 

(For advanced pupils.) 

Into this subject the pupil would not enter until he 
had reached at least his twelfth or thirteenth year ; 
and some may think that for those intending to learn 
Latin or Greek attention to the irregularities of the 
English Language may be unnecessary. " 

But there is one respect in which a pupil’s native 
language far exceeds others in the mental training it 
affords through the elucidation of idiomatic difficulties. 
Every irregularity arises by deviation from some 
regularity. Having at command the regular construc- 
tion from which the deviation has arisen, a native 
possesses some at least of the daia for determining the; 
causes of the irregularity. In Latin and Greek a boy 
may be unable to analyse an irregular idiom for want 
of this kno\vledge ; in English, for an English boy, this 
obstacle will, at all events, be absent. 

The following are the principles upon which tlu* 
pupil should be taught to analyse idiomatic difficulties. 
Ascertain the regularity from which the irregularity 
is derived, whether it be : — 

(1) Desire of brevity. 

(2) Confusion of two constructions. 

(3) Desire to avoid harshness of sound or construc- 
tion. 

(1) “ ile loved her as his own daughter,” i.e., “ as (he 
would have loved) his own daughter ” (Brevity). 

. (2) “ All of us I’omonstrated.” This is illogical. 
You can say “some, many, none, few, ten, one, of, 
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i.e,, out of or from us, remonstrated,” but you cannot 
logically say “all of us”; you ought to say “all 
we” as in the Bible “all we like sheep have gone 
astray.” 

But the much more common idiom with “ of,” as in 
“one, two, three, four, &c., of us” has been confused 
with “ all we ” and the result of the confusion is “ ail 
oj us. 

“ Confusion ” is the most common cause of irregu- 
larities of construction in the English language, as 
in many others, and it may be illustrated by 
the common tendency to confuse together any 
names or titles that have any similarity. Thus, sup- 
pose there are two Dictionaries, one by “ Liddell and 
Scott,” the other by “ Lewis and Short ” ; if a boy 
speaks, by a slip, of “ Liddell and Short,” or “ Lewis 
and Scott,” it is an error of confusion ; and how very 
common such errors are we all know. But it is this 
same confusion applied to syntax which has produced 
most of the iivegularities of language. 

(3) “ It is you that say so.” 

Here the regular construction would be “ It that says 
so is you.” ^ But first the desire (iii.) to avoid the 
harsh emphasis laid on “ it ” causes a transposition “ it 
is you that says so.” 

Secondly this sentence is (ii.) confusedwith the straight- 
forward statement “ you say so,” and the result is the 
irregular idiom “ It is you that say so.” 

With these two keys of Syntax, viz., “ Brevity ” and 
“ Confusion,” occasionally adding the use of the key 


^ Compare Thou art it that hath cut Rahab. 
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“ Euphony,” a student may open a multitude of 
idio^tiatic mysteries, in English as well as in other 
languages. 

50. MEMORY. 

The memory in some children appears to be much 
stronger than that of men ; in otlicrs it seems weaker ; 
and a few seem to have scarcely any power of learning 
anything by lieart. 

The words “ appears ” and “ seems ” are used de- 
liberately, because in many cases what appears to be a 
naturally defective memory is really a fair memory 
spoiled by defective training, and capable (if taken in 
hand not too late) of regaining some of its original 
power. 

1. Memory may be cultivated by training a child 
from the first to do one thing at a time, or in other 
words by cultivating in him the habit of Attention 
(see p. 17); 

2. A memory may also be strengthened by cultivating 
the faculties of Imagination and Association so that the 
child may readily call up images of the things which he 
hears described, and afterwards may recall thoughts by 
associating them with these mental pictures. For 
example, if a child is taught to associate the youth of 
Francis Bacon with the apt reply which he is said to 
have made to Queen Elizabeth’s inquiry about his age, 
that steiking association will readily enable the pupil to 
remember the date of Bacon’s birth. 

3. A serviceable memory will obviously be strength- 
ened by judgment and ‘the faculty of selection; which 
will enable the child, when reading or hearing about 
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any facts that may be described as “central,” to 
eliminate many details of little importance and to 
select those circumstances which are essential or im- 
portant, clustering them round their appropriate 
centres. 

4. Every one knows that memory is strengthened by 
repetition. 

5. Memory is probably not much affected by the will 
in any direct way. It is doubtful whether any one can 
remember the parts of a Greek or Latin verb by greatly 
desiring to remember them. All that the will can do 
seems to be of a preliminary and negative nature. A 
boy, while learning his Greek verb, can will not to 
listen to the jokes of his companions, or to an organ- 
grinder in the street ; and in some boys the will is 
entirely, in others only partially, able so to exclude 
distractions as to let him concentrate all his attention 
on the matter in hand. The rest must be done by the 
process of repetition. Attention and repetition enable 
him so to associate the forms of the verb together 
that one calls up the other, and in the end amo 
readily suggests twenty or thirty other forms ; so that 
indirectly the will helps the Memory by fostering and 
protecting it. 

But in a direct way the will appears to do nothing 
for the Memory ; and the boy who — instead of thinking 
about the similarities and dissimilarities of am-o,-as,-at, 
amus,-atis,-ant, — is simply willing to learn his Latin 
Verb in order that he may escape punishment or gain 
reward, is really taking his thoughts eff that which 
should be the object of them,* defeating himself, and 
harming, not helping Memory. For this reason teachers 
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must not always treat children that cannot remember 
as though they did not “wish to remember.” Any 
child, even the laziest, would wish to remember rather 
than to forget and be punished. The fault lies very often 
not in the will but in the interest. 

The truth is that we remember best by no means 
those things which we desire to remember, but those 
things which (1) present themselves to us from the first 
in the most interesting or incisive form, or (2) are im- 
pressed by constant repetition. 

As for the power of repetition, one illustration is 
sufficient. No one finds any difficulty in repeating the 
Alphabet forwards, while very few could repeat it back- 
wards. Logically, one order should be as easy as the 
other; but, in practice, one order is so common and 
the other so rare, that the former seems to come to 
us by second nature, while the latter always implies 
an effort. 

But few teachers understand the importance of “ the 
first impression ” in matters of Memory. A WQrd that 
takes the ear and is clearly pronounced, such as 
“ Mesopotamia ” will have a much better chance of 
being remembered than shorter and less euphonious 
words, inarticulately uttered. 

“Above all things,” writes Preceptor, “avoid blurred 
impressions. When Dr. Johnson (a man of singularly 
wide and retentive memory) heard a person’s name for 
the first time, he would always repeat it, and generally 
spell ft over to himself. If people of less powerful 
memories adopted the same habit, they would probably 
find it more easy to remtJmber names. But it is often too 
late to do this when you have once formed a blurred 
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impression. You hear a person, say, of the name of 
Robson called ‘ Mr. Robson ’ or ‘ Mr. Robinson ’ ; you 
are not certain which, and you do not at once take the 
trouble to ascertain which ; unless some striking incon- 
venience forces you to remember that it is ‘ Robson ’ and 
not ‘ Robinson,’ you may go on for years occasionally 
meeting the man and not unfrequently talking about 
him, and yet always in doubt between the two names.” 

The follbwing suggestions may therefore be useful for 
helping children in performing memory-tasks. 

(1) Let the child learn them when he is at his 
freshest, and not too tired to be interested and 
receptive. 

(2) Before the task is learned, go through it with 
him, reading it incisively and explaining difficulties. 

(3) Divide it into parts ; and, if possible, point out a 
connection between the parts. 

Even when no connection can be established, 
the division into parts is a most important pre- 
paration for a memory-lesson. How hopelessly the 
child looks up at the stars, thinking that no one can 
ever master their relative positions ! Yet let the child 
begin with Charles’s Wain, and then draw lines from this 
to the Pole Star and to others, and he will find that, 
by dividing the stars into “ constellations,” he speedily 
acquires a knowledge which he would Have thought im- 
possible. The same rule holds for the memory of other 
things (p. 22). As the teacher’s motto is “divide 
and teach,” so should the pupil’s be “divide* and 
remember.” 

(4) Let there be sometimes anrinterval of a night be- 
tween the teacher’s explanation and the pupil’s learning, 
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SO that there may be time for “unconscious cere- 
bration ” — a power which all teachers must recognise. 

(5) In some children, what may be called the sound- 
memory is most powerful, in others, the sight-memory. 
It is well to utilise both. To be compelled to learn 
a memory lesson in a schoolroom where silence is 
enjoined is a severe restriction for children in whom 
the sound-memory is strong. 

(6) In learning rules for which it is (iifficult or 
impossible to give children intelligible reasons, there 
seems no reason why recourse should not be allowed to 
artificial associations, such as rhyming verses. For lists 
of exceptional genders, such a help appears quite justi- 
fiable. The rational faculty, having no province here, 
cannot he supposed to have its sovereignty weakened 
by the appeal to mere memory. 

7. But in learning dates it is probably best to trust 
mainly to the reason. The verses or other means 
sometimes adopted for impressing dates on the memory, 
have these disadvantages, 1st, that they are generally 
either long or else arbitrary ; 2nd, that they take up so 
much attention as to indispose the boy for appealing to 
his Reason. 

Again, the artificial system is not progressive. For if a 
boy relies on Memoria Technica, he requires separate arti- 
ficial helps for every date in the history of every nation ; 
but if he learns by heart a few important dates, and gra- 
dually clusters round these, as centres, a knowledge of 
groups of less important incidents, he will gradually 
.form a kind of star-map of chronology, which will be of 
some value to him a& a mental training, besides the 
utility of the information. Should the Memoria Technim 
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unfortunately vanish from the brain, every vestige of 
information vanishes with it ; but, even though he may 
forget the precise date, the boy who has appealed to his 
reason may remember that Mohammed, for example, 
began to gain followers at the commencement of the 
seventh century; that the Saracens invaded Spain early 
in the eighth century ; and that Charlemagne, who 
drove back the tide of invasion successfully, was crowned 
emperor aj; the beginning of the ninth century. 

But the use of Reason ought not to prevent the 
careful learning by heart of some of the more important 
dates, and these ought to be repeated over and over 
again till they are indelibly impressed on the memory. 

8. In answer, therefore, to the question. What should 
bo learned by heart ? the answer will be : Learn 
(«) things that cannot be recalled by the reason, e.g,, 
lists of genders, tables of weights and measures ; 
<h) things that need to be recalled more quickly than 
the reason will recall them ; (c) things that could not 
readily be recalled in so exact or so fit a shape by the 
reason ^as by the memory, c.g., Euclid’s Axioms, the 
verses of poets, &c.^ 

In other matters, the appeal should be made not to 
the Memory but to the Reason ; and the pupil should be 
encouraged to answer questions on History, Algebra, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, not in the words of the book, 
but — so far as he can with accuracy and fitness — in his 
own words. 

9. A memory-lesson, if learned at all, shoqjd be 
thoroughly learned. After two or three lessons, the 


^ See Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching^ p. 135. 
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whole should be revised ; and constant revision should 
be practised till the pupil is quite familiar with it. 

7.0. In order that a child may remember, he should 
have intervals for reflection. The brain is bewildered 
and wearied if it is hustled from one subject to other 
subjects for many hours together, all novel, and all 
requiring sustained attention. Play gives rest from 
work, but not time for reflection. For this reason, in 
day-schools, a daily walk to and from school ie of great 
value for the strengthening of the memory. 

51. REPETITION OF POETRY. 

The repetition of poetry is important because, besides 
strengthening the memory, it enriches the vocabulary, 
enlarges the imagination, and improves the sense of 
rhythm. 

1. Choice of passages . — In selecting a passage to be 
learned, the teacher must remember that it is not the 
language of poetry, but the thought, that for the most 
part creates difficulties for children. We must not 
fancy that long Avords in poetry repel boys that can 
read fluently. Poetry, by its very nature, is averse to 
lengthy, technical, and abstract terms, such as create 
difficulties in prose. But the suhject-matter of poetry is 
very often altogether above the heads of children, 
though expressed in the simplest language. The In 
Memoriam is written mainly in monosyllables; yet 
there ^is in it little which a child could thoroughly 
understand ; and for a young boy, ignorant of the 
, meaning of the “ loss of friends,” and wholly unable (so 
Nature has decreed it) to realise the meaning of death. 
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it is impossible really to understand (and not desirable 
that he should be forced to appear to understand) even 
the following simple stanza : — 


“ This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it when I sorrowed most, 

’Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to liave loved at all/’ 


But give a boy a piece of description, narrative, or 
stirring incident, and you will find that long words will 
create little difficulty. Such passages may be found in 
the well-known Original Poems, The Ancient Marine, r, 
Howitt’s Birds and Flowers, Macaulay’s Lays and Scott’s 
Poems; but a careful selection might also extract some 
passages, intelligible even for the very young, from 
Milton’s description of the Creatiim, Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar (and perhaps the Cmdolamis), the story 
of Orlando rescuing Oliver in As You Like Lt, some of 
the Choruses in Henry the Fifth, and the description 
of the hunting of the hare (Pom' Wat) in the Yenus and, 
Adonis, to which might be added the larger part of 
Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso. I lay the more stress 
on Shakespeare and Milton, because early familiarity 
with them, next to the Bible, has more power than the 
study of any other author to develop a sense of 
rhythm. 

2. Preparaiion. — Having selected your passage you 
must then read it to the pupil in such a way as to 
interest him. Explain difficulties, ask and answer ques- 
tions ; and (if there is leisure for it) draw out from the 
pupil, by a series of questions, a narrative containing 
the substance of the passage to be repeated. 
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In doing this, be careful to dwell on the “joints ” or 
transitions of the narrative, always connecting each 
new part with the part before, so that the whole chain 
may be in the pupil’s mind in such a way that each 
link may suggest the next. Never let the child try to 
keep in his mind three links together. Two at a time 
are enough. 

By voice, action, and suggestion, try to call up 
before the child, pictures corresponding to the lan- 
guage. 

3. The First Repetition Lesson.— It is very important 
that a child should be taught at the very beginning to 
assume as a matter of course that he can repeat poetry ; 
and consequently the teacher must spare no pains to 
make the first lesson a success. The effects of failure 
here are so disastrous that it seems worth while to set 
down in full the somewhat quaint and lengthy 
description given by Preceptor of a First Repetition 
Lesson. 

“ I assume,” he says, “ that the child may have picked 
up a few nursery rhymes, but that he has not yotv^learned 
a continuous passage: and we arc now to begin. I select 
a piece of Jane Taylor’s, called ‘ The Pond,’ describing 
how a disobedient chicken, attempting to swim in spite 
of her mother’s commands, was drowned. After reading 
it over, I reject , the second and third stanzas for the 
present, because the author speaks in her own person 
and breaks the simple course of events ; I also reject 
the last because it contains no incident, and a mdral 
expressed in language somewhat too elderly for my 
“young pupil of five or six. 

“ Having mastered the first stanza so that I am ([uite 
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mire I can repeat it myself, I turn the conversation, one 
morning at breakfast, on ponds : and putting my saucer 
before the child I say ‘ I remember a pretty tale about 
a pond ; it begins like this : — 

“ ‘ There was a round pond, and a pretty pond too.' 

Here I draw my finger once or twice round the 
saucer : — 

About it white daisies and violets ^n’ew. ’ 


Here I call up the salt-cellar to represent the ‘ daisies,’ 
and anything else to represent the ‘ violets ’ : — 

“ ‘ And dark weeping willows that stoop to the ground, 

Dipp'd in tlieir long branches and sliadcd it round.' 

Here I slope two spoons or forks over the saucer and 
bend them over to represent the ‘ willows.’ 

“ If the child is sufficiently interested, I repeat this 
pantomime; and there for that day the matter ends. 
Next day the same is repeated, and either then or 
afterwards, when I feel sure the child has grasped the 
lines, I say, ‘ Now, you do it,’ and I put the ‘ pond,’ the 
‘ violets,’ and the ‘ willow,’ i.c. the saucer, salt-cellar and 
and spoons, ready for him to manipulate. 

“ If this stanza is correctly repeated (as it was by my 
youngster) the battle is won. What follows is an easy 
task. After the lines have been several times repeated 
and are quite mastered, I let drop the remark that the 
story goes on to describe how a disobedient chicken 

K 
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came to this pond and watched the ducklings swimming 
in it ; — 


Ilmv tJw ChicJceii comes aiid toatches the Ducklings sieimming in 

the P(ynd, 

“ ‘ One day a young cliickcn that lived tlicroabout, 

Stood watcliing to see the ducks pop in and out, 

Now splashing above, and now diving below, 

She thought of all things she should like to do so.’ 

The first two stanzas must now be severh.1 times 
repeated, together with their titles. First let us have 
‘ The Pond,’ now ‘ How the chicken comes and watches 
the ducklings swim in the Pond.’ We can then intro- 
duce a third title thus, ‘After the chicken watches the 
ducklings, the story tells us how the chicken determined 
to try to swim ’ ; and the second and third stanzas must 
be repeated together, the third being as follows : — 

Hcyin the Ohicken dete/nnined to swim. 

‘So the poor silly chick was determined to try ; 

She thought ’twas as easy-to swim as to lly ; 

Though her mother had told her she must not go near, 

She foolishly thought there was nothing to fear.’ 

We continue, ‘After the chicken had determined to 
disobey her mother,’ the story goes on to tell : — 

‘‘ What the Chicken said in excuse for her disohedicncc. 

“ ‘ My feet. Wings, and feathers, for aught I can see. 

As good as the ducks’ are for swdmming,’ said she ; 

‘ Though my beak is pointed, and their beaks are round, 

Is that any reason that I shall be drowned ? ’ 

I* 

A. revision may now be desirable, and when the above 
fftur stanzas have been revised, we shall omit the' next 
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stanza which prolongs the chicken’s excuse, and con- 
tinue, ‘After the chicken had excused herself,’ the 
story goes on to tell ; — 

“ JIow the vjnorcfiit creature fleia into the water, 

“ ‘ So in this poor ignorant animal flew, 

But soon found lier mother’s cautions were true, 

She splash’d and she dash’d, and she turned herself round. 
And heartily wished herself safe on the ground. ’ 

The last stanza is introduced by saying that ‘After 
the chicken had flown into the pond,’ the story tells 
us : — 

‘ ‘ IIov: she teas drovmcd. 

“ ‘ But now ’twas too late to begin to repent. 

The harder she struggled the deeper she went; 

And when (jvery effort she vainly had tried. 

She slowly sank down to the bottom and died.’ 

We shall now revise the last three stanzas, the Excuse, 
the Leap iiito the Pond, and the Drowning. Finally, we 
sliall practise the child in repeating a rapid sunimary 
of thS whole ])oeni, viz., the Pond, Watching the 
Ducklings, the Determination, the Excuse, the Leap 
the Drowning.” 

Much of this detail will seem to many grotesque or 
superfluous ; but we have given it in full, partly because 
we understand that it contains the Record of a lesson 
which has actually proved successful ; partly because 
many parents or tutors may be desirous of trying this 
same exercise themselves as a first lesson in contftiuous 
repetition ; and partly because Preceptor’s experience 
is certainly based on, and clearly exemplifies, two im- 
portant principles of memory, first, division; second, 

K 2 
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what may be called the linking system. First, the 
poem was divided by the teacher into sections ; 
secondly, each section was linked with the one 
following it. 

The professional teachers of systems of Memoria 
Technica are well acquainted with the “ link-system ” ; 
and a string of nearly a hundred names (but carefully 
selected by the Professor with a view to the natural 
association between each pair) can sometimes be 
repeated by boys who, after once hearing it, observe 
the precept “never to think of more than two at a 
time.” But the applicability of this system to verse- 
repetition is not so clearly recognised, and requires to 
be enforced. 

For young children we need poems, or (better) songs, 
of a livelier kind than the Pond ; but rather longer, and 
perhaps with a little more purpose, than the ordinary 
nursery rhymes. The songs of Froebel are too German 
for our children, both in the thoughts and in the 
allusions; but they are on the right lines, and it is 
to be regretted that we have at present nothing that 
can quite fill their place. Such poems should be 
accompanied by action, and if sung and acted by 
a large number of children together, they ought to 
be most usefully stimulative for dull children in whom 
the power of Association is naturally weak. 

Cautiom. Two cautions are needed in the exercise of 
young memory. 

1. *The teacher must not expect that the child’s 
ipemory will always retain its original strength. As 
the judgment strengthens, the memory weakens ; and 
this is true not only of phenomenal memories (such as 
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are recorded in “ calculating boys ”) but also of ordinary 
boys and girls. 

Where this is the case, the teacher must be quick to 
discern it and make allowance for it. But it is a good 
plan to cover a good deal of ground while the memory 
is young and strong, and as soon as the child has 
attained to the understanding of passages worth per- 
manently remembering, to practise him in constant 
revision* of old lessons. A good deal will inevitably 
slip away ; but much that is of lasting value will thus 
remain. 

2. Possibly copious repetition may be found, in 
some children, incompatible with ffood repetition ; 
whore, by “ goodness,” is meant, not accuracy, but ex- 
cellence of elocution. The reason is, that it is difficult 
to find many passages worth permanently remembering, 
with which a child can so identify himself as to repeat 
them naturally and forcibly. A “ permanent ” passage 
of poetry will contain thoughts fit for men ; and a boy 
finding them unfitted for him, naturally repeats them 
as though they were not his, and falls into a monotone, 
or at all events fails in giving the words their due 
modulation. For boys, therefore, a permanent passage 
is generally most easily selected from serious poetry, 
where no great height or depth of passion is touched, 
and where an even modulation is hot out of place, as 
in Milton’s Creation, or the 104th Psalm in prose, or 
the 107th. 

A good deal could be done (it is true) for dlocution 
,if you could secure that the child should never hear 
bad reading or elocution. Still, with some children, 
anything^ like acting is a physical impossibility ; they 
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shrink from it with a dislike which being often asso- 
ciated with a just reserve, strength of character, and 
self-respect, deserves itself to be respected. Therefore, 
while requiring clearness and encouraging spirit, a 
teacher ought not to expect all children to show much 
elocutionary execution. But distinctness at all events 
may be enforced ; and for this reason the pupil, when 
reciting, ought to stand at a considerable distance from 
the teacher. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FRENCH AND LATIN. 

52. FRENCH. 

1 . French should be begun between the age of six 
and seven, and, in any case, before Latin; partly for 
the sake of the French, because French can be better 
taught at home than at school ; but partly also for the 
sake of the Latin, because, by beginning with French, a 
spoken language, the pupil acquires a sense of the 
utility of linguistic study generally, and is more likely 
to approach Latin, not as being a mere collection of 
Vocabularies, Declensions, and Conjugations, but as a 
language, if not to be spoken, at least to be read 
and used. 

2. The first lessons in French should be oral. If a 
child begins with book-lessons, he is almost sure to 
trust for his pronunciation more to the book than to the 
teacher, and so he begins at once to pronounce badly. 
But if he learns his first French words only from his 
teacher's lips, he canilot (at least as the result of reading) 
pronounce the x in “ deux ” or 'the s in “ nous ” before a 
consonant^ or leave them out before a vowel; for he 
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does not know that the x and the s are there. For 
some time no attempt should be made to appeal to the 
Reason. Phrases, not separate words, should be taught, 
and no explanation should be given of grammatical 
structure. In the course of these sentences, the pupil 
must be told that among intimate friends in France 
“ thou ” is used instead of “ you ” so that the teacher may 
freely introduce the forms of Verbs in the second 
person singular. * 

3. These early phrases and short sentences should 
be such as to require a frequent repetition of the more 
common forms of the verbs “ avoir ’* and “ etre ” ; and 
when the pupil is familiar with a great number of these, 
he may be called on to construct out of his store the 
Present Tense of “ avoir.” Then for the first time he 
may be told to write down these forms and to note how 
greatly the pronunciation to which he is now accus- 
tomed, differs from that which would appear to be 
pronunciation to an English boy reading French words 
without guidance ; and now for the first time some 
rules of pronunciation may be given to him. 

4. The pronunciation of the French n, and of some 
of the nasal sounds will always present difficulties to 
English boys ; but more might be done than is done at 
present to prevent boys from introducing English 
accent into French. 

“I remember,” says Preceptor, “being told as a 
child, that I should not be able to read French cor- 
rectly Hiill I could repeat “ le malade imaginaire ” 
without laying the slightest accent on any syllable 
as though it were ‘ le-lna-lad-im-ag-in-aire ’ ; and for 
practical purposes this precept is very usefql, as an 
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antidote against the ordinary pronunciation ‘ le mallard, 
or marlard imaginaire.’ ” 

But when teachers try to put this rule in practice — 
say in the repetition of a Fable of La Fontaine — they 
will find it not so easy as it seems. For whereas 
Englishmen use much accent but little modulation, 
Frenchmen compensate for their almost complete 
absence of accent by an abundant modulation, which 
would^dlind to English boys “ sing-songy ” and absurd. 
It follows that when English boys read La Fontaine 
without accent wnd loithout modulation, the effect is flat 
in the extreme ; and teachers who may succeed in re- 
pressing English accent, will mostly fail in inculcating, 
or never try to inculcate, French modulation. 

However, what cannot be done in a class, where boys 
are deterred by the fear of “ making themselves ridicu- 
lous” before their school-fellows, may be done much 
more easily with two or three private pupils ; and one 
reason for the early commencement of French, is that a 
foundation of good pronunciation can be much more 
easily laid at home than at school. 

5. The French names of Past Tenses given in most 
text-books are inconsistent with the terminology which 
the pupils will afterwards learn in Latin and English. 
In English the pupil is told that “ I have spoken ” is 
the Complete Present (or Perfect), and that “ I spoke ” 
is the Indefinite or Simple Past ; but in French “j’ai 
parle” is called the “Preterite Indefinite,” and “je 
parlai ” the “ Preterite Definite.” • 

If the names of the French Tenses are retained, 
it seems best to make no attempt to explain them; 
for though they can be explained, the nomenclature 
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proceeds on less intelligible and symmetrical principles 
than those which regulate the names of the English 
Tenses. 

In settling questions about Tenses it is not always 
necessary to trouble the pupils with the technical names 
of the Tenses. For their knowledge of the Tense can 
often be tested by asking them to “translate into French 
I have spoken, he will speak, you were speaking,” &c. 

•i 

53. LATIN. 

1. When to begin Latin . — With a quick boy, Latin 
may be begun at the ago of six and a half or seven ; 
but if a boy is in the country and amid circumstances 
which give him abundant opportunities for healthy 
exercise and amusement, it would probably be better to 
delay the study till ten. In towns, it is difficult to know 
how to fill a young boy’s time without Latin. At seven 
years of age, he is not old enough to study history with 
any advantage ; geography and chemistry, if imparted 
to him so young, will not be found to remain in him ; 
and Arithmetic, French, and English are hardly suffi- 
cient to occupy his time. If opportunity allows, he 
might be taught something of botany and; music ; but 
where a boy of seven is healthy, lively, and interested 
in his studies, and is making sufficient progress in 
French and Arithmetic with two hours of work a day, 
it seems not premature to let him add a daily half hour 
of Latin. After a week or two, a half hour may be 
taken from French and given to Latin, so that he may 
be inspirited in his ne\» study by the sense of rapid 
progress. 
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2. Tlic “ Dmible System ” — ^Undoubtedly the best way 
to teach Latin is to enable the pupil, in his very first 
lesson, to utilise his knowledge so as to turn English 
into Latin as well as Latin into English. 

“As a boy,” says Preceptor, “ I had the experience 
of being trained for a time on what used to be called 
‘ the Hamiltonian system,’ and then on the old Grammar 
system which taught a great mass of Accidence and 
Syntax Before giving the puj)il any opportunity of 
utilising his knowledge; and as a teacher I taught 
Latin (for about ten years) on what is called ‘ the Crude 
Form system,’ but I am convinced that none of these 
work so well as the ‘ Double System,’ which makes the 
pupil ‘ give out ’ as fast as he ‘ takes in.’ ” 

3. Ambiguous Exercises . — So far, then, Latin is to be 
taught like French, but it is also to be taught differently. 
For whereas the object of learning French is (mainly) 
to be able to speak and understand the language and 
literature, the object of learning Latin is (mainly) to 
strengthen the Reason and Judgment. Hence, whereas 
we began by teaching French without any appeal to 
Reason, in Latin the Reason must be called into play 
from the first. 

Few text-books sufficiently recognise the necessity of 
early exercises Avhich shall compel the pupil from the 
beginning to use Reason ; but they can be easily composed 
by the teacher himself. They may be called “ Ambigu- 
ous Exercises,” and can be employed in the very first 
lesson. For when the pupil has learned bj» heart 
“ Insula ” or “ Dominus,” he should be at once required 
to translate into English “ insuke,” “ domino,” “ insulis,” 
&c., having been forcAvamed that “ wherever Latin words 
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are susceptible of two or more renderings, two or more 
must be given.” 

4. Tlic Gases . — The force and use of the Cases should 
be explained as soon as they are introduced to the 
pupil’s notice. 

Some of the names of the Cases, c.g. Accusative, are 
so inherently absurd that no attempt should be made to 
explain these. The teacher should simply content 
himself with explaining their use. 

But it may be at once pointed out that the Ablative 
“besides always expressing (1) the instrument by or 
with which an action is performed, also sometimes ex- 
presses (2) separation, motum from, or ahlatiem,” and 
this should be illustrated at once by an example : The 
woman frees the daughter from Uame ; Femina ftllam 
culpil libcrat. 

By this means the boy is warned from the first that 
when you say hj or vnth in connection with the Ablative 
Case, you do not use hy in the sense of near, nor with 
in the sense of along with, and thus he is enabled to 
avoid much unnecessary confusion and bewilderment 
caused by the ordinary method of learning the Cases 
without explanation of their force. 

The early introduction of the double meaning of the 
Ablative enables the teacher to introduce, in the very 
first week of learning Latin, such an ambiguous sentence 
as "Nautae dextra feminam vlolentia liberat,” which 
may be rendered “ The sailor’s right hand liberates the 
womaii ” — either “ bv violence ” ^ or “ from violence,” 

- ^ The question whether ‘‘violentia” (a particularly useful word in 
early exercises) would be used in Classical Latin to represent by 
violence** in precisely such a sentence as this, is a refinement that 
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SO as to oblige the pupil at an early stage to realise the 
necessity of pondering and judging before he decides 
on the meaning, 

5, The DismwrcujcmnU of Guessing. — The exercises, 
and especially those from Latin into English, should 
not be so easy as to be construed without thought. It 
is of the utmost importance in teaching Latin, to force 
the pupil at the commencement of the study to distrust 
any inferences as to the meaning of a Latin sentence 
derived from the order of tlee wards. 

“ For a very long time,” writes Preceptor, “ (in the 
course of a weekly entrance examination of a most 
elementary kind) I have been in the habit of asking 
those boys who profess to have learned Latin — almost 
all of whom are over thirteen years of ago, and h.ave 
learned Latin two, three, four, or five years — to construe 
the sentence ‘ oj)pida magna boni agricolce habent,’ and 
not one in five has been able to construe these few 
simple words correctly. Such a translation as ‘ they 
have the great towns of the good husbandmen,’ would 
have been treated as satisfactory, because logical ; but 
almost ail have succumbed to the temptation of regard- 
ing ‘ oppida ’ as nominative ‘ because it comes first,’ and 
they have then rushed to the conclusion, in despite of 
Cases and Grammar, that the meaning must be ‘ Great 
towns have good husbandmen.’ ” 

This is the natural consexpience of setting boys too 
easy exercises at first — exercises in which the paucity 
and order of the words, combined with the simplicity of 
the idioms, encourage a boy to jump at the meaning 

need not trouble us at this stage ; yet the teacher will do well, even at 
the outset, to avoid any glaring violations of the best Latin usage. 
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without troubling himself to think. The method is 
intended kindly; the teachers wish not to discourage 
boys at the start by too difficult tasks. But it is not 
real kindness. The kinder plan would be to discourage 
jumping at once, not only by giving each boy a light 
and portable ladder, but also by making the wall so 
high that jumping shall cither not be attempted, or 
shall result in an inevitable and retributary fall. 

6. Rcasms for Bides . — Since Latin is to fee taught 
by an appeal rather to Reason than to Memory, the 
reasons for all rules should be given, so far as is 
possible. 

Some rules — such as the rule which forbids the use 
of “ neminis ” and “ nemine,” and many of the rules and 
exceptions relating to genders — cannot be explained, 
and must be simply learned by heart. But many others 
can be, and shoiild be, explained ; and, in particular, 
the rule of Sequence of Tenses — which is sorely per- 
plexing to those boys who have failed to grasp the 
difference between the English and Latin Tenses — can 
be made so easy and intelligible by a clear exposition 
of the force of the English “ Complete Present ” and of 
the wider use of the Latin so called Perfect, that it is 
nothing short of cruelty to withhold the explanation. 

7. Becapitulation.—ThQ pupil should learn to turn 
his English Exercises into Latin not only in writing, 
but also orally and fluently. 

A good First Latin Book ought to contain so much 
that tlifi teacher should be able with advantage to make 
the pupil repeat the old exercises again and again, each 
time iiAproving in fluency. It should also have ap- 
pended a copious store of recapitulatory exercises to 
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test those too mechanical boys who succeed pretty well 
when they are “ doing ” one particular Kule, but fail 
when they are set to work in broader fields. The object 
should not be to cover a great deal of ground and to 
got througli the book as soon as possible, but to get a 
firm grasp of first principles, and to combine accuracy 
with the habit of thinking. Non multa, scd multum 
should be the motto, and the exercises may very well 
suffice foL two years, and may be continued into the stage 
when the pupil has begun to construe some author. 

8. A.ini at the. Future. — Yet, while accuracy should 
be rated very high, perfect and machine-like accuracy 
should not be exacted at the cost of real progress and 
interest. 

The teacher should i*emcmber, when he finds a boy at 
the age of 1.1 or 12 making an occasional mistake about 
a gender, that this boy will continue Latin probably till 
the age of 16, and in many cases till 19 or longer. Five 
or seven years of future practice ought therefore to be 
taken into account Avhen the teacher considers the 
objectjie wishes to attain and the means of attaining it. 
We are to work for the future not for the present. 
The race is to be a, long one ; and we are to set our 
minds not on getting over the first Imndred yards as 
rapidly as possible, but on reaching a goal that lies a 
long way off, the attainment of which will require 
sustained interest as well as steady labour. A mistake 
about gender is not so serious a fault as a mistake of 
judgment. It concerns not the Reason but the Memory. 
If these mistakes do not gradually disappear, wo may 
naturally suspect that the pupil is either singularly 
deficient in memory, or is not giving his mind to the 
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work ; and in that case some special drill or animad- 
version may be needed. But if progress in accuracy 
is perceptible we need not be uneasy because it is not 
instantaneous. A year or two more may perfect “ the 
Genders.” 

9. Laiin Poct't'y . — Latin Elegiac verse is so much 
simpler in its construction than Latin Prose, that it is 
probably advisable to introduce children to Ovid as their 
first Author. ^ 

But, if this is to be done, some little preparation is 
required, to teach them a few of the dilferences between 
the thought and language of poetry and prose. The 
best plan is to construe twenty lines aloud with them, 
pointing out these differences, as you meet examples of 
them ; showing, for example, the terseness of verse, its 
aversion to adverbs, to conjunctions, to pronouns, and 
the means by which it dispenses with these parts of 
speech ; thence proceeding to the picturesqueness of 
poetry, its use of epithets, and of what are called 
“ figures of speech,” its love of inversions and varieties, 
and the like. How much of this preliminary teaching 
should be given, must depend upon the age and dis- 
position of the pupils. 

On this point Preceptor’s experiences may be of use. 
“ When I was a boy,” he says, “ I remember spending 
more than ten minutes over ‘Arma virumque cano,’ 
because I had never found 'cano,’ in my experience of 
prose exercises, used to mean ‘ sing of,’ and my poor 
dictiqnary of those days happened not to give this 
‘meaning. My teacher, by way of meeting my diffi- 
culties, quoted in a sonorous voice from Dryden, ‘ Arms 
and the man I sing,’ and asked me what was the 
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difficulty in this ? To which I responded with fill 
the conceit of boyhood and ignorance, ‘It is not 
English ; you can say, ‘ I sing a song,’ but you cannot 
say, ‘ I sing arms.’ Although my answer was, in 
point of fact, indefensible, and, in spirit, priggish, it 
expressed the truth, so far as my experience went. I 
had never read Drydcn’s ‘ Arms and the man I sing,’ 
nor Cowpcr’s, ‘ I sing the sofa ; ’ and I still think that it 
would h^.ve been better for me, if my teacher could 
have taken me with him, step by step, on my first 
excursion into poetic realms, thereby saving me much 
fruitless wandering and many painful experiences of the 
brambles of metaphor, the quagmires of hyperbole, and 
the intricacies of poetic diction.” 

Preceptor is probably right in thinking that an 
introductory lesson of this kind vould be of great 
benefit to most pupils. No doubt we must avoid tolling 
boys too luucli and leaving them too little to find out 
for themselves. ¥/c are not to keep children always in 
leading-strings, making them helpless and dependent on 
the te?icher. But this mischief could hardly residt from 
one or two such introductory lessons as have been 
described above. And they might, in many cases, set a 
too literal boy on the right lines of thought, releasing 
him from clouds of perplexity and enabling him to ap- 
preciate and enjoy as beauties many things that ordinary 
boys are apt to consider as hateful pitfalls spitefully 
inserted in their works by the great classical authors 
for the express purpose of bringing English boys t# grief. 

10. Ccesar is a somewhat difficult author ; and short 
extracts from Phaedrus, Livy, and even Cicero, may well 
be used first. But the subject-matter of Cajsar, his 
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freedom from allusions, his pedestrian, matter-of-fact 
style, the limited compass of his history and range of his 
thoughts, all combine to make him a better author for 
young boys (to be studied in an entire book) than Livy 
or Cicero or (with deference to those who differ) than 
Nepos. In any case, when the teacher comes to Csesar, 
he may do much that is not done at present to make 
that author easier. And here, as CjBsar is largely read 
by beginners, and as the object of this book is to afford 
practical suggestions to teachers, I shall offer no apology 
for presenting some rather detailed remarks by Preceptor 
as to the method by which a book of Caesar may be 
made at once more instructive and more easy than it is 
at present. 

"Select,” he says, “from the book to be studied, 
fifteen or twenty of the most difficult of the long 
sentences, exhibiting most prominently the ordinary 
complications that perplex boys — abundant conjunctions, 
the idioms of Oratio Obliqua, sentences subordinate to 
others which are themselves in turn subordinate, am- 
biguous pronouns, and the like. Do not show -‘these 
sentences to your pupils as yet ; but take them to pieces, 
and show them the pieces separately. Then, by degrees, 
put the pieces together, and make the boys help you in 
building up the complete sentence. Take for example 
the following complicated passage. 

“ ‘ Interim legatis tribunisque militum convocatis, et 
quae ex Voluseno cognosset, et quae fieri vellet, ostendit ; 
monuitque — ut rei militaris ratio, maxime ut maritimae 
res postularent, ut quae celerem atque instabilem motum 
haberent — ad nutum efj ad tempus omnes res ab iis 
administrarentur.’ 
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“ Beginning with the first part of the sentence you 
write down on the black board in English, and make 
the pupils turn into Latin. 

A. 1. — This (news) he had ascertained from Volus- 
enus, and these (orders) he wished to be executed. 

Haec ex Voluseno cognoverat et haec fieri voluit. 

“ Then, pointing out that ‘ et ’ means ‘ both ’ as well as 
‘and,’ and that the Indicatives in 1 will be changed 
into Subjunctives when the sentence is made to depend 
upon a new Verb, in the construction of a dependent 
question, you bid them translate : — 

A. 2. — He showed them both what (news) he had 
fisccrtained from Volusenus, and also what (orders) 
he wished to be executed. 

Et quae ex Voluseno cognosset et quae fieri vellet 
ostendit. 

“ To this we wish to prefix the statement that — 

A, 3. — Meanwhile he called together the lieutenant- 
generals and tribunes of the soldiers. 

Interim legates tribunosque militum convocavit. 

“ This we shall do by turning the Verb in A. 3 into 
an Ablative Absolute, although the English will remain 
unchanged : 

A. 4. — Meanwhile he called together and showed 

them both executed. 

Interim, legatis tribunisque militum convocatis, et 
quae ostendit. 

“Here be careful to point out that the italicised 
‘and’ in English, does not represent the first •^et’ in 
the Latin ; the ‘ and ’ represents the Ablative Absolute ; 
the word ‘ both ’ represents tho first ‘ et.’ 

“ The first part of the sentence being now completed, 

L 2 
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we , proceed to the second part, and bid the pupils turn 
into Latin : — 

B. "1. — Every order was obeyed by them as soon as 
given. (“ Here we must tell them that the Latin idiom 
is ‘ administrare rem ad nutum et ad tempus,’ i.e. to 
perform a service at the nod (of the commander) and at 
the moment of the command.) 

“ This is accordingly rendered : — 

B. 1. — Omnes res ab iis ad nutum et ad (tempus 
administratae sunt. 

“ Next : — 

B. 2. — He warned them to obey every order (or that 
every order should be obeyed by them) as soon as 
given. 

Monuit ut omnes res ab iis ad nutum ct ad tempus 
administrarentur. 

“ To this wo will now add the reason for the order and 
say that : — 

B. 3. — Military operations {lit. the method of 
military action) (and) especially operations by sea, 
require this. “ 

Id rei militaris ratio, maxime id maritimae res postu- 
lant. 

“ But to this statement about ‘ operations by sea ’ 
we wish to append our reason why the statement 
‘ specially ’ applies to them, viz. : — 

B. 4. — Their movements are quick and uncertain 
{lit. they have a motion quick and uncertain). 

Celertim atque instabilem motum habont, 

“ Appending B. 4 to B. 3 we might insert the con- 
junction ‘ quia ’ because but we prefer the idiomatic 
‘ ut quae,’ ‘ as being such as ’ : — 
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B. 5. — Military operations, especially operations* by 
sea, require this, because tbeir movements are quick 
and uncertain. 

Id rei militaris ratio, maxime id maritimaj res postu- 
lant, ut quae celerem atquo instabilem motum habeant. 

“ The next question is where shall we insert this 
‘reason’ for the warning to obey orders at once. We 
might have added it at the end : ‘ Monuit ut adminis- 
trarentur — quia id rei militaris — haberent.’ But we 
prefer (1) to insert it in a parenthesis in order to leave 
the warning itself to occupy an emphatic place at the 
end ; and (2) we will insert it not as a reason given by 
ws, but as a reason given by the speaher and as part of 
his words, striking out ‘id’ and substituting the 
conjunction ‘ ut,’ as or since . : — 

B. G. — He warned them — as was required by all 
militaiy operations and more especially by naval opera- 
tions, in which the movements were swift and uncertain 
— that every order must be executed by them at a 
moigent’s notice. 

Monuit — ut rei militaris ratio, maxime \xt res mari- 
timao postularent, ut quae celerein atque instabilem 
motum haberent — (ut) ad nutum et ad tempus omnes 
res ab iis administrarentur. 

“ We merely add that the ‘ ut ’ before ‘ ad nutum,’ 
which should regularly follow ‘ monuit,’ may be some- 
what irregularly dropped, the verb ‘ administrarentur ’ 
remaining in the Subjunctive as expressing a ^ommand 
in Oratio Obliqua. Nothing now remains but to 
connect A and B, by adding ‘ que ’ to ‘ monujt ’ : 
‘ Interim . . . ostendit, monuitque — administra- 

reptur’.; and the sentence is now complete.” 
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If boys were thus practised in building up sentences 
by adding (in the different shapes employed by the 
best Authors) causes, circumstances, obstacles, qualifica- 
tions, amplifications, and the like, it seems probable 
that the synthetic process would be a useful supplement 
to the analytic process now commonly in use, and that 
our pupils would thus learn to write Latin Prose more 
easily as well as to construe more intelligently. 

11. Virgil is a difficult author even for men, and still 
more for boys. Yet on the whole it is advisable to 
teach Virgil to boys, because it is so much better worth 
studying and remembering than the easier poetry of 
Ovid. 

The Eclogues are wholly unsuitable for all boys ; and 
the Georgies are less interesting to most boys than the 
jEneid. As a preparation for the JEneid the pupil 
should refid Dryden’s translation or Mr. Church’s Stories 
from Virgil so that he may gain some notion of the 
plot. The teacher should then take two or three 
lessons of not less than twenty lines each aloud with his 
pupils, ascertaining their difficulties and meeting them 
as they arise, and gradually familiarising them with 
Virgil’s peculiarities of style. 

As soon as the boy has mastered the construing of 
some fifty or sixty lines, he should commit them to 
memory ; and the construing must then be carefully 
revised. Very soon the pupil will be able to prepare 
his lessgjn with little help ; but for some time to come 
it will be well that the teacher, in setting the next 
lesson, should ask a few questions, and give a hint or 
two, bearing upon the difficulties of the morrow. 

The repetition by heart should be continued through- 
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out the book ; and, if the pupil has a good memory, it 
will be very useful to make him not only read the 
whole of Dryden’s ^neid, but also commit to memory 
Dryden’s version of that particular book which is under 
study. Thus the pupil’s English vocabulary will be 
amplified ; his grasp of English idiom will be strength- 
ened (and there is no better author than Dryden as a 
corrective for boys, at the age when they are liable to 
be first “infected by the Graecisms, archaisms, and other 
afifcctations now prevalent, in modern English poetry) ; 
and he will not only be able to construe with much 
more force and spirit but also to enjoy much more the 
literary beauty of Virgil. 

12. Repetition . — As to repetition, it is too much to 
expect, of course, that a child should learn by heart all 
the Virgil that he construes ; but, if he has a good 
memory, it will be well that he should learn one book ; 
which should be constantly referred to, and constantly 
revised for two or three years. Then he may learn 
another in the same way. About two books of Virgil 
are perhaps as much as can be expected to be always 
kept up by a boy of good memory. The Second and 
the Sixth are, in the Author’s judgment, best worthy of 
this close study and permanent retention. 

The same principle should be applied to the learning 
of other repetition lessons in Latin, and also in other 
languages. Not much is gained by the repetition of a 
vast number of new passages which the pupil knows he 
need not recall, or at all events need only recalf for some 
forthcoming examination. But let him understand 
that, whatever he learns, he \vill have to repeat years 
hence, and will enjoy and repeat with pleasure tens of 
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years hence; and he will then insensibly adapt the 
efifort of memory to these requirements. 

Boj's have a ]X)\ver of carrying a great mass in their 
memories for a short time, and then shaking it all off so 
as to leave no trace of its existence ; and if they learn 
in this spirit, their power of forgetting is truly mar- 
vellous. We must therefore, without overstraining 
them, or giving them too much to learn, make- them 
clearly see from the first that this is not the ’sj)irit in 
which they must a])proach repetition. For this purpose 
(1) wo must choose only tlio very finest spetamens of 
the literature ; (2) wo must give abundant time for 
hearing fre(pient revisions ; (8) we must encourage the 
repetition of it, not as “ linos,” but as poetry, witli force 
and grace ; (4) wo must hold out as a reward for 
successful industry, that when a certain portion is 
thoroughly mastered, no moi’e will be required, during 
the whole of the term, except the revision of what has 
been learned. 

13. Pronunciation . — As regards pronunciation, some- 
thing will depend upon the school for which the pupil 
is being prepared, and on the versatility of the puj)il. 

The syllabus issued by the Professors of Latin at the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford at the request of 
the Head Masters of Schools .sets forth a scheme of 
pronunciation now published in many First Latin Books, 
and used in the highest forms of a few of the principal 
Public Schools, as well as in the majority of the High 
Schools ®for girls. But in the lower forms of Public 
Schools this pronunciation is not yet used, or only in a 
very few instances. 

The teacher must therefore choose between the 
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advantage of a method of pronunciation which is recofn- 
mentled by the best aiitliorities as at least approximately 
correct, and which rapidly communicates to the pupil 
the “ quantities ” of the syllables, and on the other hand, 
tlio possible inconvenience to the pupils in being com- 
pelled to change their pronunciation when they pass 
from the tutor to the school. 

But for the liesitation of one or two Head Masters 
this systlun would probably be now in use among all 
the classical schools ; and the next wave of reform in 
matters (‘ducational is likely to re-introduc(5 it with 
g(uieral acc(q»tanco ; but for the present it must be con- 
sidiu-ed an oixni question. The Author’s exptuience, 
however, has l)e(ui that pupils taught on the new 
system can, without any difliculty worth mentioning, 
adopt the old when needed, while retaining much 
adva.ntag(i from their knowledge of the now. 

Of course, in quoting familiar Latin proverbs and 
phrases that are as it were Anglicised, the English 
pronunciation would naturally be adopted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND GEOMETRY. 

.54. GEOGlUrHY. 

The object of teaching a child geography is, firstly, 
to give him information about the countries and nations 
of the globe, but secondly (which is the more imj)ortant 
object of .the two) to im})lant in him a habit of seeking, 
and a facility in acquiring, further information on these 
points for himself. 

Geography may be divided into two kinds (1) De- 
scriptive and Physical, (2) Historical and Commercial. 

The former deals with the phenomena of Nature and 
their causes, so far as they concern the physical features 
and climate of the different parts of the earth; the 
latter deals with the earth as peopled and modified by 
man, the demarcations of countries, cities, populations, 
and exchangeable products. So far as it deals with 
])hysica\ causes, geograjdiy trains the reasoii ; and so far 
a^ it is descriptive, it creates interest in the variety, and 
admiration at the beauty, of the world. Again, historical 
geography supplies information without which ijt is 
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(lifFicult to understand history: and commercial geb- 
graphy shows us how the different countries of the 
earth are connected together by the natural exchange 
of their several products. 

It is evident that, until a boy is fairly advanced in 
history, historical geography cannot be taught except in 
outline; or, if taught in detail, cannot be easily re- 
collected for want of the necessary associations with 
historical* facts ; and in the same way the details of 
commercial geography, for a boy unacquainted with the 
details of the commercial relations of different countries, 
will be didl and difficult to remember. 

The conclusion from all this is, that it is not wise to 
overload the young memory with lists of statements 
about populations, commercial products, minute details 
of boundaries, lengths of rivers, heights of mountains, 
and the like, until the mind, by familiarity with history 
and the facts of commerce, is made duly receptive of 
such teaching. The teacher of geography should avoid, 
as far as possibhi, teaching any fact that is not (some- 
what obviously) wairth remembering ; otherwise, it may 
be taught but will not bo permanently remembered. 
And as historical and commercial gcograpliy do not 
appeal to the reason but to the mcinoiy, the facts which 
they teach are of no use as an exercise of the rational 
faculty; and, unless they can be remembered, it is 
better that they should not be taught at all. 

The following detailed rules spring from the above 
general considerations. 

1. Begin early by stimulating the chihl’s imagination 
with pictures of Tropical and .Atretic regions, as different 
as possible from our own country, so that the child may 
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realise something of the greatness and grandeur of the 
world, and may be curious to know as much as possible 
of its wonders and varieties. 

2. Teach him how to make a map of his street and 
the immediate neighbourhood (or, if he is very young, 
begin by showing him how to make a plan of a room, 
or a garden). After he has made several attempts on 
slips of paper of different sizes, show him an enlarged 
ordnance map of the same neighbourhood ; and make 
him understand how the- same place may be represented 
by maps on a different “ scale.” 

3. Pass at once to a map of England ; on which mark 
the town and county in which the pupil lives. Then 
show him England in a map of Europe. The object of 
this is to prepare him to realise in some degree the 
relative size of the objects to which geography will 
introduce him. 

4. Then tell him that Europe itself is but one among 
several continents that cover the surface of the earth ; 
which is not flat, but a globe. And here pro4uce a 
small globe which the boy may take out of its frame 
and handle ; and help him to recognise England 
upon it. 

5. By means of a compass, show how to determine 
the North and South ; and point out that the sun is 
always South about twelve o’clock ; South East about 
nine A.M. ; South West about three P.M., &c. En- 
courage the child to make for himself a rough kind 
of sun- clock by means of a vertical stick casting a 
shadow. 

6. When the child has thus arrived at the conclusion 
that the sun moves, ’ point out to him (vising ^ the 
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illustration of two railway trains) that the phenomenoai 
he sees might be caused by the earth’s moving. 

Then, either with the portable globe and a candle — 
or (far better) with the aid of the interesting model 
called a Tellurium/ if one can be procured — which 
exhibits the earth revolving on its axis and in its orbit, 
round a light I'epresenting the sun — show him the 
causes.. of the phenomenon of day and night, summer 
and winter; and how the earth is but as one of the 
planets which he may see by night moving in the 
heavens. 

7. Hence show that it is day in New Zealand when 
it is night with us ; and that at noon in New Zealand 
the sun is in the North not in the South. 

8. Now returning to earth, draw attention to the 
natural features, mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Show the pupils how miniature rivers are to be seen 
in the walks of gardens and of parks, or by hedge- 
sides, Avhere they may see on a small scale winding 
streams, cataracts, lakes, and deltas. Then show them 
one of the best kind of raised maps; or better still, 
model a mountain region for them yourself in clay,® 
and show how the passage of the water may be deter- 
mined by the shape of the land. Hence, make them 
clearly understand the nature of a watershed. 

9. Draw for your pupils, and teach them to draw, 
the course of a river from the source to the mouth, fed 
by tributaries, showing them that a river’s course always 
chooses the lowest ground, so that it cannot be straight, 

^ To be seen at Messrs. Laurie & Co., Publishers, Paternoster Row, 
London. • 

* This suggestion is borrowed from Mr. Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 
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like that of a canal ; and warn them that a river must 
never be represented (as some boys represent it) flowing 
up hill. 

10. Passing now to the map of Europe call attention 
to the principal mountain ranges, rivers, &c., and at the 
same time indicate something of their historical im- 
portance in determining the boundaries of nations. 
Then rapidly teach the names of the diiferent countries. 

Show in the case of England, Switzerland, tiro Nether- 
lands, Germany, and Russia, how the existence of a 
large extent of sea-coast, or its absence, how plains or 
jnountains, influence the history and character of a 
people. 

11. Next take the principal rivers, and, making 
imaginary journeys down them, mark the j)rincipal 
cities on their banks, associating each name with some 
intelligible and interesting fact of history or commerce. 
Also point out the commercial importance of navigable 
rivers. 

12. Now, taking ship, make a number^ of imaginary 
voyages from port to port, naming the seas traversed, 
the islands and some of the points passed by, and the 
straits passed through. 

13. Next arrange the countries of Europe, first, in 
order of magnitude, and second, in order of popula- 
tion ; pointing out how the order differs in the two 
cases. 

It is quite unnecessary that the pupils should commit 
to men-iory the numbers of the populations of all the 
countries in Europe ; but they will find much less 
difficulty in remembering the order in which the dif- 
ferent countries stand ; and then if they can remember 
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the exact population of two or three, they will have, a 
fair notion of the rest. 

14. After this, tlie teacher may be guided by circum- 
stances as to the direction his lessons shall pursue. 
But, for an English boy, the British Colonies may 
naturally be presented as the next subject for study. 

15. In order to show the piipils how to utilise and 
augment their knowledge of Geography, the teacher 
should no^w take a brief sketch of the wars of Napoleon, 
and show them how to follow the outline of the history 
rapidly in their maps, omitting details ; or he might do 
the same thing more simply with a brief life of 
Hannibal. 

1 6. It will be seen that in all these lessons, sketched 
above, not much room is left for the “ text-book.” 

Geography is really a very difficult subject to teach — 
especially for Oxford and Cambridge men, not trained 
to teach, and unaccustomed to the use of the black 
board ; and, because of its difficulty, many teachers 
prefer to trust entirely to the book, “sotting lessons” 
out of it, which are to bo “ I'cpeated ” to the teacher. 

Tims taught, Geograjdiy is of very little value. The 
text-book, in order to be comjdete, generally arranges 
all the facts and objects of one kind together, e.g., the 
capes, cities, lakes, rivers, &c. Hence the order of the 
text-book is not the order of the traveller. But the 
child who is learning geography, ought to learn it, as far 
as possible, in the same order, and with the same 
interest, as though he were travelling acrfjps the 
country. 

Moreover, in the complete Jists of the text-books, 
many unimportant facts are mixed with some that are 
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important, and if the child learns all these promiscuously, 
he learns too much, and a great deal more than he can 
associate with intelligible and interesting ideas. Hence, 
whereas he might have remembered a few things, if a 
few had been well selected, he now forgets everything 
because the teacher has eliminated nothing. 

Nor is this loss of information the only evil. He has 
also failed to form the valuable habit of connecting' the 
names of places with characteristic events and facts, and 
has lost the active curiosity and interest which would 
have stimulated him, all through life, to ask, whenever 
he heard or read about some striking incident, “ Where 
is that place ? How did the place influence the event 1 ” 

17. Map-drawing may be made a useful exercise if it 
accompanies a study of the history of the country, and 
if the pupil is limited to a few of the more important 
towns, and obliged to slate, in writing, his reasons for 
selecting them. Without some such precaution, boys 
will put ‘in names wherever they will produce the 
prettiest pictorial effect, without the slightest regard to 
their historical or commercial importance ; and dt is 
needless to say that maps so constructed are positively 
mischievous. 

More useful than elaborate map-drawing is the art 
of drawing rapid sketch-maps from memory, the pupil 
inserting only such towns as are prescribed by the 
teacher. 

18. The last, but most important, conclusion to be 
deduced) from the foregoing remarks is that no one 
should teach geography who is not perfectly familiar 
with it himself. 

The speaker should never need to take his eyes off 
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the class, or off his pupil, to look at the look ; apd 
should be able rapidly and unhesitatingly to draw a map 
upon the black board without reference to an Atlas*. 

To make one’s pupils see anything — and that is a 
principal object of geographical instruction — it is neces- 
sary that the teacher should (either with his eyes or 
with his imagination) have previously seen it himself; 
and the ideal Instructor in geography is one who with 
all the qpalifications of a teacher combines the experi- 
ence of a traveller, who has actually seen what he 
describes; but, next to this, comes he who has by 
reading and study so completely mastered the outlines 
jind colouring of the region he is describing, that he can 
speak of them as if he had seen them. 

55 . HISTORY. 

“ My own experience as a child,” writes Preceptor, 
“ of early teaching in History, was derived from the 
mere reading of text-books ; the result being that, after 
I had read two of them from beginning to end, I 
retained nothing except one or two mental pictures of 
little Arthur being blinded, Essex receiving a box on 
the ear, Pufus shot with a chance arrow, the original 
Briton coloured and tattooed ; and as my one interest- 
ing historical problem — a perplexity with regard to the 
important part played in history by, what was called in 
my books a ‘ cabinet,’ but at home a ‘ chiffonier.’ ” 

Preceptor proceeds to pour contempt on thg early 
teaching of History, declaring that it “ goes in at one 
ear and out at the other.” A great number of goed 
teachers will endorse his opinion ; but the legitimate 

AI 
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ii^ference appears rather to be that History as commonly 
taught to young children thirty years ago was unsatis- 
factory, and not that more satisfactory results may not 
be obtained by more satisfactory methods. 

Indeed Preceptor himself suggests a method which 
must be undoubtedly more interesting, and tlie results 
of Avhich are likely to be more permanent, than those 
of the old text-book teaching. “Begin,” he say?., “if 
you are to begin early at all, with the; soldier, tlj^e police- 
man, the tax-gatherer, and — if you live in London — 
with the Palace of Justice, Westminster Hall, and the 
Houses of Parliament. The use of the soldier and the 
policeman will be one of the necessities of the body 
politic most easily comprehended by children, and the 
need of paying them supplies a natural introduction to 
the consideration of taxes. 

“ Then, since soldiers and policemen must be paid, 
roads repaired, lighted, and swept, the questions will 
arise. Who is to keep the money which the tax-gatherer 
collects from us ? Who is to settle how much money 
shall be collected? Who is to tell the soldiers •> what 
enemy is to be attacked, and when ? Who is to make 
rules for the j)olicemen that they may know^ when to 
take people up ? And who is to decide what is to be 
done with the people thus taken up ? Shall it be one 
ruler, or fifty rulers, or shall all the rich people rule, 
or shall all the people without exception meet together 
and rule ? 

“ ller'o, by way of inculcating the need of some kind 
of rule, I remember drawing for some young people (in 
vtry rude and rough sketches) a picture first, of ‘ no 
ruler at all,’ depicting a rabble in wild confusion fighting 
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among themselves; second, a picture of ‘one rul/er/ 
Solomon seated on a throne deciding the case of the 
disputed child ; third, a picture of fifty men in arhiour, 
stout and comfortable, surveying the execution of a lean 
poor man on the chopj)ing-hlock before them. After 
these pictures followed others, of the tax-gatherer 
calling for the dog-tax (a mistake of mine by the way) 
with the dog looking out of the window ; of a ship 
putting, into the docks, and the custom-house officers 
collecting their dues ; of a law court with a judge and 
jury trying the accused; of a disci])lincd army con- 
trasted ■with an undisciplined mob of armed men ; of a 
representative assembly of some 400 or .500 making 
laws, addressed by an orator with one hand in his pocket 
and the other holding his hat ; of a vast popular 
assembly, such as in Athens, met for the same purpose, 
and being harangued by a speak(^r of Demosthenic 
action — and so on. What may have l)een the residuum 
of all this in the minds of my pupils I do not well 
know ; for I had not leisure to continue the study of 
Hisljory with them when they grew a little older ; but I 
remember that the lessons appeared to be interesting, 
and my impression is that they disposed the young 
people to approach the study of History as something 
very different from a bundle of dates, or statistics, and 
also (which is not unimportant) as something different 
from a scries of picturesque biographies.” 

Certainly it would be an interesting experiment to 
try the effect of a course of Historical lesson* of this 
kind on young children. Tliere seems no reason why 
boys of ten years old should mot understand them and 
retain at least parts of them. Even a boy of eight or 

M 2 
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iiifio can understand the use of a soldier, a policeman, a 
law court, and a legislative assembly, and can be taught 
to divide the functions of government into law-making, 
judging, and law-executing, or in other Avords the legis- 
lative, the judicial, and the executive. He can even 
understand, either then or not much later, how in some 
nations these functions have all been discharged by one, 
in others by two, in othei's by three, bodies : and it" will 
not be difficult to make him understand the advantages 
of assigning them to three ; so that the same men may 
not both make laAvs and execute them, or make laws 
and judge those who are accused of breaking them. In 
this way, when he is introduced to the history of a new 
nation, he may bo trained from the first to ask, who 
made the laAvs ? who judged ? Avho executed the laws ? 
and to classify nations in the same Avay in which he 
Avould classify birds, beasts and fishes. And thus he 
will be prepared to estimate the importance of historical 
events by their influence on the legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions of the state ; and he will be better able 
to understand the motives of the kings and statesmen 
with whom the study of History is to bring him into 
contact. 

Nor need we stop here, if we are to accept Preceptor’s 
further suggestions; which have at least the merit of 
being vivid, though many will pronounce them un- 
practical. “ Set before the pupil,” he says, “ a large 
picture illustrative of the feudal times, showing the 
exactior of fines for the right of holding markets, the 
tolls taken at the gates of every city, at the passage of 
every bridge, at the boundaries of every petty feudal 
lord; and make the child understand how restrictions 
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of this kind — checking commerce, hampering industry 
and enterprise, diminishing comfort and preventing that 
leisiire which enables people to think of other things 
besides bread-winning — might thus indirectly hinder 
the diffusion of knowledge, taste, and art, and enforce a 
people to remain in brutish ignorance. Or by reference 
to the paper- tax or the window-tax (the latter of which 
might be simply and forcibly illustrated) in our century, 
show hoV a nation by an injudicious burden may be 
mentally or physically enfeebled. 

" Then point out how important it is that laws should 
bo wise and just; and how unwise laws (as well as 
unjust laws) have for the most part been made for the 
poor by the rich and powerful ; who did not belong to 
the poor for whom the laws were iraide, and therefore 
did not understand what the poor needed. Ileiico let 
the child landerstand how important it is that the poor 
should have a voice in the framing of those laws which 
they themselves are intended to obey. 

“ When this course is completed — which may be 
described as Historical Statics — I shoidd proceed to 
teach them something of Historical Dynamics. Nor 
should I begin with the details of English History ; for 
indeed early English History is much more difficult for 
children to understand than the history of Xerxes, 
Alexander, Attila, or Charlemagne. As therefore in 
Geography, after teaching the pupil about the elements 
of land and water, you passed to the map of Europe, so 
in History I should pursue the same course^ To do 
justice to it, especially with a large class, one should 
have very large pictures (of dissolving views would 
be stilly better) each illustrated with a few striking 
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seiAences, not a won! of which would over rcqtxirc to he 
retracted, so as to produce on the mind of the child, 
through ear and eye together, a quite indelible 
impression. 

“ Failing dissolving views, we should have a series of 
brightly-coloured maps exhibiting the changes that 
have passed over Europe and Asia Minor since the time 
of Xerxes to the present. There should also be pictures, 
not only of the decisive battles, but also of ’’various 
incidents or objects that may bo best suited to let the 
boy into the secret of the character of the nation or 
period that he is studying : Greek sculptures ; Roman 
camps and armies ; German forests ; the death of Alex- 
ander ; Caesar crossing the Rubicon ; the martyrdom of 
the Christians under Nero ; the Nicene Council ; the 
sacking of Rome by Alaric ; a squadron of Huns with 
Attila ; Mohammed purifying Mecca ; the Saracens 
invading Spain ; Charlemagne crowned by the Pope ; 
William the Conqueror at Hastings ; Henry IV. at 
Canossa ; Michael Schwartz inventing gunpowder ; 
Columbus encouraging his crew ; Luther burning the 
Pope’s bull ; the Armada ; Plassy ; the execution of 
Louis XYI. ; Waterloo. 

“If in this way the principal epochs in European 
history could be once vividly impressed on the pupil’s 
mind in their chronological order, he would certainly 
find no difficulty at all in retaining their relative posi- 
tions in his mind, and probably find very little difficulty 
in committing to memory the exact dates of the most 
important events. This definite outline, besides being 
of subsequent value when the pupil comes to the study 
of the history of nations, is also of immediate use in 
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ffiving precision and order to tlic study wliich ou^Vit 
now to begin, 1 mean Historical Biography. 

“ Biography, no doubt, is not history ; but the life of 
a man is so much more attractive to children than the 
life of a nation that the indirect historical teaching of 
the former is often far more effective than the direct 
tca^liing of the latter. The same remark applies to 
novels. They may occasionally take libcidies with chro- 
nology, h,nd distort or adorn a fact ; but in accustoming 
children to fill up historical outline with colour, and in 
ilissijiating the notion that history is ‘ a dry study,’ tKey 
are of such great value that a systematic course of novel 
riiading may well be made an adjunct to the study of 
historical text-books, at all events for the young.” ^ 

In favour of Preceptor’s novel suggestion that the 
outlines of European history should precede the study 
of English history, thus much may at least be said, that 
it is in accordance with the ordinary method of studying 
Geography ; where Europe (in outline) generally comes 
first, and England second. And certainly the succjossion 
of picturesque and striking scenes suggested by Pre- 
ceptor might do for history what the pictures of tropic 
and arctic regions (see p. 171) were intended to do for 
Geography. The difference however is, that wliile 
any boy can understand a mountain or a glacier, it is 
not so easy for the young to realise the importance of 
the death of Alexander, or Caesar crossing the Rubicon, 
or Luther burning the Pope’s bull; and it is just 

^ See the very eopious Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and 
TalcSy compiled by H. Courthope Bpwen, M.A., (London, Stanford, 
1882,) which should be in the hands of every private tutor and school 
librarian. 
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pol^sible that, in very young and dull children, Pre- 
ceptor’s pictures, though they might give pleasure, 
might cause some bewilderment as well. Yet on the 
whole, in the hands of a good teacher, who could 
temper enthusiasm for his subject with sympathy for 
his pupils, it seems not improbable that such a pre- 
liminary course might be of use. 

When the pupil (with or without the previous 
training suggested above) is introduced to tlfe more 
detailed study of the history of his native country, a 
text-book will for the first time be placed in his hands. 
Here must be repeated what was said above as to the 
use of text- books in Geography, that the main use of 
the book should be to enable the pupil to revise, amplify, 
and master, what the teacher has said, and not to 
dispense with the teacher’s saying anything. A text- 
book cannot very conveniently (without the aid of 
different sizes of type, which are perhaps somewhat 
confusing to children) touch lightly enough on unim- 
portant incidents, or give to narrative so picturesque a 
shape as a teacher can give in oral instruction. On the 
other hand, if a teacher relies entirely on oral teaching, 
he will find that, unless his pupils are above the 
average in retentiveness, only a small residuum of his 
lessons will remain in their memory. 

The best plan seems to be to begin with a short 
sketch or Primer which will contain none but the more 
important features of the period under study ; then to 
suppleme^it this by reading biographies, and by giving 
extracts from larger histories bearing on the more 
imp6rtant epochs ; and lastly to revise the history of 
the period in a larger text-book. 
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In the learning of dates, Memoria Tcchnica should Ite 
rejected for the reasons given above (see p. 140) ; but 
great care should be taken by sight, sound and associa- 
tion, to fix the more important dates in the memory. 
None but very important dates should be at first 
required ; but these should bo thoroughly mastered. 
The ^reasons for their importance should be explained ; 
and hints may be given to help the learner to remember 
the seqiienco (see p. 148) ; but when the repetition is 
once begun, there must be no appeal to reasons ; they 
are to be learned and repeated by ear like the Multipli- 
cation Table. Then the less important may be grouped 
round these as centres. But the minor dates must not 
be so numerous, nor so often repeated, as to interfere 
with the central ones; which must be repeatedly re- 
vised. The dates of the accessions of sovereigns are of 
importance where the personal character of the sovereign 
has had so much influence as to make a great change in 
the history of the nation ; but as they have not always 
this importance, it is a pity to make these the first dates 
cominitted to memory by a child. The dates of the 
signing of Magna Charta, the summoning of Montfort’s 
Parliament, the Black Death, the recognition of English 
in the Law Courts, the death of Chaucer, the publication 
of the first printed book in England, the defeat of the 
Armada, and the loss of America, are very much more 
important than the dates of the accession of Henry I. 
or Stephen, 

Not much can be done to show the beginner how the 
English language and literature have changed and grown 
with the English nation. But* whatever is done should 
carefully avoid the danger of “ cramming.” The text- 
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b6oks which relate that “ in this reign Sir Thomas More 
wrote his celebrated Utopia ” and there make an end of 
it, are hardly to be blamed, if regarded as mere outlines 
and skeletons of history, suggesting to teachers what 
they should teach, and to pupils what they must revise 
of the instruction received from their teacher ; but they 
are manifestly in themselves inadequate, and the in- 
formation given in the sentence last quoted is, by itself, 
clearly of the nature of “ cram.” If therefore tlte teacher 
mentions any author at' all, he ought to give such a 
sketch of him and his surroundings, illustrated perhaps 
by one or two characteristic anecdotes, as will enable his 
pupils in some sort to make a mental picture of the 
man. Then he may read a short extract from his works 
which shall have some kind of unity and interest. 

For example, after telling his pupils that the History 
of Utopia means the “History of Nowhere,” he may 
illustrate the “ no-whereness ” of the book by reading 
the passage which describes how the Utopians esteemed 
gold as loss valuable than iron, making fetters of it for 
prisoners and playthings for children. Similarly, in 
dealing with Chaucer, instead of describing all the 
characters of the Canterbury Talcs at the same length 
and all very briefly, the teacher should give the shortest 
possible summary of the poem as a whole, and then read 
the description of the Knight or of the Clerk in full. 

Some notion also of the changes of the English 
language may be given by writing down for one’s pupils 
a few sehtences in the New Testament from translations 
of different periods, thus : — 

‘1. A.D. 1000 and fellen gyrdel waes ymbe his lend enu. 

A.D. 1150 and fellen gyrdel waes embe his lendene. 
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A.D. 1380 and a girdil of skin (i.e. fell) about his loind. 

2. A.D. 1000 and be bodude and cwaeth (compare the 
later quotli), Strengra cymth aefter me. 

A.D. 1150 and he bodede and cwaeth, Strengre kymth 
aefter me. 

A.D. 1380 and prechid {i.c. boded) seyinge, A strengere 
than^I schal come aftir me. 

It will not be necessary to call the young pupil’s 
attention *to the differences of inflections. But the mere 
reading aloud of these sentences will suffice to make 
him realise how little the English language changed 
from 1066 a.d. to 1150 A.d. (during which period the 
English-speaking and French-speaking classes had com- 
paratively little intercourse with each other) as compared 
with the change between 1150 A.D. and 1380 A.D., when 
the two classes had learned to co-operate against the 
crown and to recognise a community of interests. Thus 
he will be prepared for hearing that in 1362 A.D. French 
had become so unintelligible that it was supplanted by 
order of an Act of Parliament which enacted that all 
pleadings in the law-courts should be conducted in 
“ English, not French,” inasmuch as French had become 
“ much unknown in the realm ” ; and thus he will more 
easily realise the importance, and remember the date, of 
one of the most important events in the history of his 
native country. 

For those who live in London or other places of his- 
torical interest, it is scarcely necessary to say how 
valuable a stimulus for the study of history %nay be 
derived from a visit to Westminster Abbey or the Tower 
of London, especially after a little preliminary reading 
and study has prepared the pupil for what he is to see. 
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56. GEOMETRY. 

Geometry is so much more e.asy and interesting for 
the young than Algebra, that it may be properly in- 
cluded in the j)resent treatise, although Algebra will b(* 
excluded. 

The principal reason why so many young pupils fail 
in Geometry is that they are left to rely upon a book, 
instead of following and retaining the oral instruction of 
their teacher. 

“I remember,” writes Preceptor, “that after I had 
taken a young pupil successfully through the first six or 
seven Propositions of Euclid without the aid of a book, 
one day when I found myself obliged to go out and 
unable to give the usual lesson, I ventured to place the 
book in the boy’s hands, telling him to study the seventh 
or eighth Proposition by himself. To my horror, as I 
passed the door soon afterwards, I heard him singing the 
Proposition. I immediately anticipated the worst. My 
anticipations wore fulfilled when I returned and fdund 
that he had learned the Proposition by heart and could 
readily repeat it, without being able to understand a 
word of it. My neglect on this occasion caused a week’s 
retrogression, and I felt that it would have been much 
better if the half hour had been spent in play.” 

Very similar is the Author’s experience. Boys have 
so strong a memory, and so great an aversion to think 
— wherQ, memory can serve as a substitute for thought 
— that it is most important, in teaching Geometry, not 
to ^eave the pupil to himself till he has formed the 
habit of reasoning, and has learned enough to make him 
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understand that it pays, in Euclid, not to try to remem- 
ber, but to reason. 

Many excellent teachers object to Euclid as being 
cumbrous, circuitous, and artificial. But until some 
other text-book is uniformly or generally adoj)ted, it 
seems likely that he ■will maintain his present position. 
Leaving therefore to specialists the task of suggesting 
better methods or text-books, the Author will merely 
mention ^wo or three expedients which he has found 
useful in teaching Euclid, pure and simple, to young 
children. 

1. The Dcfiniticyihs a'iid Axioms . — To begin by learning 
all the definitions and axioms is both tedious and 
bewildering. 

Begin by doing or proving something definite; and 
then in the course of your theorems or problems intro- 
duce your definitions, axioms, and postulates, as you need 
them. Let the pupil collect them as they arise, and 
write them down for himself in a book. 

They must undoubtedly be finally learned by heart ; 
but before learning them, let the pupil understand their 
utility ; and, so to speak, instead of regarding them as 
Euclid’s axioms, let him be led to feel that they are his 
own axioms, which he has himself seen to be self- 
evident, and of which he himself demands the concession. 

Thus, instead of beginning with Euclid’s definition of 
a point as “ that which hath no parts and no magnitude ” 
and a lino as “ length without breadth,” we may for a 
long time appeal to common sense and take for#granted 
that in drawing figures the lines are to be as thin and 
even as possible and the points no larger than is neces- 
sary to make them clearly visible 
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, But after the boy }m& been leaming^ Geometry some time, 
you may draw with a thick piece of chalk upon a black 
hoard a straight line AG, of perceptible and uneven 
breadth, and point out (proving it by measurement if 
you like) that in the triangle ABC, of which the sides 
AB, A C are called equal, it is not exactly true to say 
that AB = AG ; for although AB is equal to one side of 
the thick line AG, it is not equal to the other ' side. 
Similarly, if AB, AG meet in a large point, .yl which 
“ hath parts and magnitude,” it will depend upon tJie part 
of the point from which you begin to measure, whether 
AB is really equal to AG. 

Hence the pupil may be able to perceive that Euclid’s 
Propositions could not always be exactly true of points 
and lines, unless points were “ without magnitude ” and 
lines “ without breadth.” But until he is able to per- 
ceive this, it will be best not to trouble him with Euclid’s 
definitions of a point and line, but to leave him to 
‘ common sense.” 

2. The use of Buies and Compass. — Before proceeding 
to the Propositions, ho should be taught how to 'draw 
triangles and circles neatly so as to familiarise him with 
the use of the ruler and compasses. 

When he has drawn several circles he should be told 
to measure the distance from the centi’e to two or three 
points in the circumference and to ascertain whether 
they ditfer in length ; and an oval, or ellipse, having 
been drawn for him by the teacher, the pupil should be 
shown Ji.ow this equality of the radii distinguishes the 
circle from the ellipse. But I should not as yet trouble 
h^ with the definition qf a circle. 

3. The First Proposition. — We now tell the child that 
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we allow him a compass and a ruler, but not a measuf- 
ing-rule ; and he is to try to describe on a given straight 
line a triangle with three equal sides. 

After criticising his hap-hazard attempts and pointing 
out that, even when the pupil is near the mark, he is 
proceeding by “ guess-work,” we offer to describe one in 
which the sides shall be exactly equal. It will be found 
thatf^the First Proposition, thus introduced, will present 
no difficulty, and the child ought to be able speedily to 
work the Problem himself. 

In the course of this Proposition, call attention to the 
fact that wo have assumed that “ things that are equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another.” Tell the 
boy that an assumption of this kind is called an Axiom 
(which means “ assumption ”) and bid him write it down 
in a manuscript book as the first of Euclid’s Assump- 
tions or Axioms. 

4. TIlc Secorul Proposition. — The Second Proposition 
presents more difficulty. For when the cliild learns that 
he is “ from a given point to draw a straight line equal 
to a*given straight line,” he naturally replies that he can 
do it at once, by measuring tvith his pencil from the 
given point a distance equal to the given straight 
line. 

We must therefore introduce this Proposition as a 
test of ingenuity, by saying that “ of course any one 
can do this with the use. of a measuring-rule but wc are 
expected to show our ingenuity hy doing it without a 
meamring-rule, and with the aid of a cOmpg.ss used 
merely for the purpose of describing a circle.” 

When the construction is qompleted, before proceed- 
ing to Euclid’s proof, it will simplify matters to go 
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l^ckwards from the conclusion and to say, “ Now you 
see that BG is equal to BG, do you not ? ” Yes. “ Then 
if we can show that AL equal to BG} the thing 
required will be done ; for AL will have been drawn 
from A, equal to GB, will it not ? ” Yes. “ Well then 
we shall show that AL and BG are equal in the follow- 
ing way : — First we shall show that BG and DL, the 


K 



radii of the large circle, are equal, and then that- DB 
and DA, sides of the equilateral triangle, are also equal ; 
and subtracting the small equal lines from the large 
equal lines, we shall show that the remainder BG is 
equal to the remainder AL.” 

Probably the boy will find no difficulty at all in this 
reasoning ; but it should be now pointed out to him 
that here we are assuming that “if equals be taken 
from ecjuals, the remainders are equal ; ” and this state- 
ment having been illustrated from the subtraction of 

^ AL and BO may be drawmin red ink, or otherwise distinguished 
from the rest of the figure, so as to call special attention to them. 
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numbers, lines and spaces, must be written down as 
another of Euclid’s Assumptions or Axioms. 

This Proposition will need to be repeated perhaps two 
or three times by the teacher before the pupil can easily 
work it himself. But he may be helped by being 
accustomed to a summary of it in dialogue thus : After 
he has completed the construction he may be asked, 
“ Wliat are you going to prove?” That AL equal 
to Cli. , “ How are you going to prove it ? ” By 
proving that AZ is e(pxal to BG, and that BG is expial 
to BG. 

When the teacher is repeating this proposition the 
second time, he must occasionally stop in the midst of a 
sentence and let the pupil complete it, to see whether 
he can take up the reasoning ; nor must the pupil be 
asked to work the problem himself till the teacher has 
good reason to think that the task can be successfully 
accomplished. 

5. Tests of TJ'iulcrstanding. — When the first three 
Problems are mastered they shoidd be drawn upside 
down ; or numbers should be substituted for letters, so 
that the pupil may be habituated to recognise the truth 
of the process in all circumstances, and to depend 
entirely on the reason and in no respect on memory. 

It should be needless to add that the pupil must not 
have the figure before him to begin with ; nor should 
he be allowed to draw the figures in silence, and then 
state what he has been doing. Before he is allowed 
to draw a line, or join two points, or describe a 
circle, he must state precisely what he is intending 
to do. * * 

Very often it is a good plan that the pupil should 
* ’ N 
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dictate the construction while the teacher executes it. 
The advantage of this is, that, if the pupil dictates 
inaccurately, the teacher can correct him silently by 
carrying into elfecit the inaccurate instructions and 
showing their absurdity. For example, in the First 
Proposition, the pupil perhaps says, “ Let AB be the 
given line ” (omitting the wor<l straight) ; upon which 
the teacher will draw a curved line. Or again, ins'tead 
of saying, “from the centre A, at the distance AB, 
describe the circle BCD," the pupil may say, “from the 
centre A describe the circle BCD ” ; upon which the 
teacher Avill proceed from centre A to describe an 
absurdly large cii’cle BCD, passing throngli a second B, 
with a radius of eight or nine inches, or (if on a black 
board) of one or two feet. 

0, Angles . — Before proceeding to the Fourth Proposi- 
tion we must now introduce the pupil to angles. Great 
care is here needed to prevent him from falling into the 
common error of confusing angles with triangles. 

For this purpose Euclid’s definition is of little use. 
“ A plane rectilineal angle is th(; inclination of two 
straight lines to one another, which meet together but 
arc not in the same straight line.” For, rejdies the boy, 
“ What is the meaning of ‘ the inclination of two straight 
lines to one another ? ’ I thought I knew what an angle 
was like ; but I am sure I do not understand what 
‘ inclination ’ is.” To such a boy, at the present stage, 
Euclid’s definition conveys no meaning, and tends rather 
to conRsc him. 

The best means of introducing a boy to the notion of 
ill angle is to lay a stick AB upon another CAD and 
then gradually make AB revolve upon the pivot A, so 
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that it passes from a position of coincidence with 

AD to a position {AB.^ where it is in a straight line 
with AD. Point out, as you move the stick away from 
AD, that tlie moving line is sloped or inclined more and 
more to the fixed line AD ; and that when the moving 
line is half way {AB.^, it is sloped equally with respect 
to AD and AG. Placing the moving line in different 
positions, e.g. AB^ (half way between AD and AB.^ 
(‘licit f'vom the pupil that AB.^ is more induied to AD 
tban AB^ is, and that AB^ is more inclined to AD than 
AB.^ is. Then show him that, if the line {AB^ is half 



way between AD and AB^, AB^ is twice ns much inclined 
to AD as AB^ is. Then tell him that, when we wish to 
describe how much one line is incli'ned to another, w(? 
generally speak of the inelimttion of one line to another, 
and show him how “ inclination ” is measured by degrees. 
Tell him that, in passing from AD to AC, the moving 
line passes through one hundred and eighty degrees 
(180°) ; in passing from AD to AB.^, through 90° ; in 
passing from AD to AB^, through 45°d 

* In practice it will be fouiiil that sticks, pen-holders, rulers, &c.^re 
more intelligible illustrations than any diagj’am can be. 

• * ’ n2 
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*In this way the pupil will be saved from connecting 
the potion of iiiclination with the notion of enclosed 
space ; and there will be nothing in what ho has heard 
that can make him confuse angles with triangles, while 
there will be much that will prepare him for Euclid’s 
definition of an angle. 

After this it is well to construct a dial-face of card- 

4 

board with moving hands, the circumference being- 
divided into 360", and to teach the pupil to incline the 
hands at different inclinations, 60°, 120°, 90°, &c. 
may now toll him that the amount of inclination is 
called angle, so that we speak of an angle of 90°, 120°, 
60° ; and wo may then give him Euclid’s d(ifinition. 

Even now. the difficulty is not over ; for beginners are 
often perplexed by the “ reading ” of angles, and unable 
to see that a single angle may be composed of two or 
more smaller angles. Taking therefore an angle of 90° 
(BAG), we may bid the pupil divide it as neatly as he 



can into’’ three equal parts, BAD, DAE,EAC ; and then 
to divide the same angle BAG into two equal parts 
I&IF, FAG ; and we may put the pupil through a series 
of questions : (1) Trace with a pointer the angles BAF, 
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BAD, DAP, FAE, DAE, DAO, &c. (2) What are the 
two angles that make up the angle BAF'i (3) .What 
are the two that make up EAD? (4) Wliat are the 
three that make up EAB ? (5) What are the four that 

make up BAG^ (6) Subtract the angle DAF from 
BAF and what is left ? (7) DAF from DAE and what 
is left ? (8) How many degrees are there in BAF? 

(9) How many in DAB? (10) Then how many in their 
differerifce DAF? (11) How many in EAD? (12) How 
many in DAF? (13) Then how many in their differ- 
ence EAF? (14) How many in CAF? (15) How 
many in FAD? (16) Then how many in their sum 
CAD? 

Not till the pupil is thus familiarised with the reading 
and reckoning of angles, will it be wise to proceed to 
the Fourth Proposition of Euclid. 

7. The Fourth Broposition. — This proposition requires 
even more care than the Fifth. 

The teacher should begin by explaining the method 
of applying.” “ Put a straight line AB on DE, so that 
the point A shall fall on the point D, and AB shall lie 
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on DE. Then if AB is the larger of the two, where 
will B fall ?” On DE produced. “ And if AB isAthe 
sljorteJB ? ” B will then fall between D and E. “ And if 
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A B happens to be just equal to DE? ” Then B will fall 
on E.’ 

Now let the pupil take two triangles that are not 
equal to one another in any respect ; or that have 
merely one side of the one equal to one side of the 
other ; and let him “ apply ” one to the other. Thus 
he may realise that in these cases the two triangJes 
will not coincide with each other nor be equal to one 
another. ' 

This having been mastered, the teacher should make 
the pupil cut out in paper two triangles ABC, DBF, 
having two sides and the included angle equal ; oi*, 
better still, make triangles of frame-work, such as 
may be fashioned from the frame of a broken slate. 

This done, the process of applying should be per- 
formed, not all at once, but bit by bit, as Euclid 
prescribes. 

A is first to be placed on D and AB made to lie 
along DE ; and (by the preceding demonstration of the 
method of “ applying ” one straight line to another), the 
pupil will realise at once that B must coincide with E 


D n 



an^-AB with DE. Here the teacher must pause. “ We 
have now made AB coincide with DE. Nowdf tl\,e 
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angle AEG were smaller than DEF, EC would ‘fall 
inside, thus (EC^, and if the angle AEG were greater 
than DEF, EG would fall outside, thus, (EC^ ; but 
since the angle ABC is exactly equal to the angle DEF, 
where must EG fall ? ” This reasoning, together witli 
the actual application of the paper or frame-work 
triangles, will probably make it quite clear to the pupil 
that EG will fall neither inside nor outside of EF, but 
on EFt If this is understood, the rest presents little 
difficulty. 

7. The Fifth Proposition . — The difficulties of the Fifth 
Proposition arise, 1st, from the overlapping of the 
triangles, about which the boy has to reason just as 
though they did not overlap ; 2nd, from the length of 
the chain of argument. 

To meet these difficulties the teacher must resort to 
the first principle of teaching, viz. “ Divide ” : 1st, he 


A 



must exhibit the triangles not overlapping, but a-nart ; 
2nd, he must break up the chain of argument inuV its 
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several links and make the connection between then) 
seem easy and natural. 



First, therefore, let the teacher draw two triangdos (as 
in fig. 1), ACD, ABE which have the two sides AD, 



AG equal to the two AE'^xv^ -47i, and the included 
angl!e DAG equal to the included angle EAB\ and in 
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tliis position let the triangles be reasoned about by tVe 
pupil, who must deduce about them the conclusiuns of 
the Fourth Pro])osition, viz. that the angles at the bases 
of these two tii angles are equal, and their bases are 
equal. 

Afterwards the boy must go through precisely the 
sai^e- method of proof, when the triangles arc made to 
overlap (as in fig. 2). The only difference will be that, 
instead #if saying that the angle BAE is c([(ud to the 
angle CAD, we sliall now have to say tliat tlic angle is 
coni in on to the two triangles. 

Next let him apply the conclusions of the Fourth 
Proposition to two triangles BCD, IcE, (as in fig. o), 

n c h c 




which have the two sides BD, DC equal to the two 
.sides cE, Eh, and the included angle J>DC eciual to the 
included ancle hEc. 



Lastly, let him apply the 'same conclusions to \he 
same triangles, only now (as in fig. 4) overlapping. 
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Tlie only difference in the argument need be that, 
instead of saying (as in fig. 3) “ therefore tlie base BC 
is equal to the base he” we must say “and if the base 
BG were not the same for the two triangles, we could 
have shown that the two bases were equal.” 

We now come to the Fifth Proposition itself. As soon 
as the construction is completed, and the pupil has 
stated the thing to be proved, viz. that the angle ABC 
is equal to the angle AGB, we must say, “Now the 
first of those angles is equal to atigle ABE mimoi 
angle CBE ; and the second is equal to angle ACD 
minus angle BOB.” If the pupil does not readily 
grasp this we must go back to the figure on p. 196, and 
then, showing him what angle is left when a part 
is subtracted from a whole, we miust habituate him 
anew to take angles from angles and to recognise the 
results. 

Tliis done, we resume, “ We shall thex’efore first show 
that the large angle on the left, viz. ABE, is equal to 
the large angle on the right, viz. ACD ; we shall then 
show that the small angle on the left, viz. CBE, is equal 
to the small angle on the right, viz. BCD. Then, if we 
take away the small angle on the left from the large? 
angle on the left, and do the same on the right, the two 
remainders must be equal (by the axiom which we used 
in the Second Proposition), i.c. the angle ABC must be 
equal to ACB,” 

In this way the pupil will be taken as it were into 
the seerde of the campaign before the war begins, and 
will not be bewildered by the tactics which might else 
seeai to him unnecessarily lengthy and inexplicable, and 
impossible to remember. 
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Proceeding to the actual proof, the pupil may bo 
easily brought to see that it will consist of two distinct 
parts. I. The first part will prove that the largo angle 
ABE is ecpxal to the largo angle AGD. II. The second 
part will prove that the small angle CBE is equal to tlu? 
small angle BCD. For the first part wo shall have to 
uso the large triangles ABE and ACD\ for the second 
part, the small triangles CBE, BCD. 

I. As* for the first part, he will readily accept it, 
from the practice that he has had with figures (1) and 
( 2 ). 

At the conclusion of the first part, when it has been 
proved that the base CD is equal to the base BE, and 
the angle BDC equal to the angle BEC, the teacher 
may say to the pupil, “Now perha])s you may wonder 
what is the use of proving these two things. Put you 
will soon see that we shall use both of them in the 
second part of the Proposition. For the side CD 
belongs to another triangle besides ADC. To what 
triangle ? Again, the angle ADC belongs to another 
triangle besides the triangle ADC. To what triangle ? 
And the same is true of the angle AEB and the side 
BE. To what triangle do they belong, besides belonging 
to ABE ? ” Having elicited that these sides and angles 
also belong to the triangles CBE, BCD, wo reply, “ Then 
we shall now pass to these triangles, and see what we 
can prove about them.” 

II. The second part presents a little difficul^ because 
in applying the Fourth Proposition to the triangles BDC, 
BEC, instead of being able to infer that “ the bases or 
third sides are equal f the pupil is confronted with *^^10 
pi;e-exi6ting fact that the bases are the same. But 
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this difficulty has been met in the practice above with 
figurer. (3) and (4.)d 

8. In giving these ample details of the Author’s 
experiences in teaching these early propositions, it is 
not meant that other teachers should reproduce these 
explanations verbatim. The object is rather to show 
how important it is that the teacher, in the earliest 
lessons of geometry, should “keeji touch” with the 
pupil. Where the learner can readily accept the proof 
without these or similar explanations, the teacher may 
safely pass on without them. 

But the teacher must be (piick to j)erceive the least 
symptoms of bewilderment, and must never allow the 
pu])il to lose coolness and confidence, or to guess and 
“plunge” like a bad swimmer out of his depth. 
Children dilfi;r greatly in the habit and manner of 
assenting. Some, out of a desire to please, will say 
“ yes ” in answer to the question “ Do you understand 
this ? ” when, in reality, they do not understand it, but 
onlif oxmemher it. Therefore, when a child says ,he 
understands any statement in geometry, he should be 
immediately confronted with several exemplifications of 
that statement in different shapes — angles of different 
sizes, triangles uj)side down, A and Y instead of A and 

^ A shorter method would be, after the figure has been constructed, 
to say, “ Now we are going to use the Fourth Proposition. Knuneiate 
it. What triangles do you see that look equal (Ans. ABE, ACD,) 
“Then we shall try to prove that these two have two sides and the 
included an^^le of the one, eijual to two sides of the included angle of 
the other.” This done, you say, “ Now what other triangles look 
equal?” (Ans. B(W, CBE.) “Then we shall prove the same thing 
in these triangles.” If the boy edn readily jnek out the two pairs of 
triangles for liimself, it may be unnecessary to use the longer 
metliod of introduction. 
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B, Arabic numbers instead of letters, and so on ; itnd 
not till bo bas passed these tests must the teaclier be 
satisfied that the pupil n^ally undt'rstands. 

Also, in repeating Euclid, the child must not only be 
comjielled to draw bis own figures (or to dictate to the 
teaclier bow to draw them), but also when he makes 
a statement he must be coustantly called by the 
tcaclier’s “Why?” to give a reason for it. “ TIhu’o- 
fore thg hose AB is (‘(pial to the base CD.” Why ? 
“ By the Fourth Proposition.” “ Tliercfoi-e the remainder 
AB is ecpial to the remainder CD.” Wliy ? “ Because 

if eipials be taken from equals, the remainders are 
equal.” “And AE is equal to AI)!’ Why? “By 
construction,” or “Because we m:ulo it so.” “Now 
AB is eijual to AC.” Why? “By liypothesis,” or 
“Becau.se we supposed it to be so from the beginning.” 

After the Fifth Proposition has bemi intelligently and 
thoroughly mastered, Euclid should presmit little diffi- 
culty till the pupil readies the Sixth Book, which 
belongs to a stage of instruction beyond the scope 
of’ these pages. 

But still, up to the Fifteenth Projiosition, or furtlu'r, 
the teaidier will do well to rely mainly on oral instruc- 
tion and — particularly if his pupils have good memories 
— to Icware of the hook. 

Deductions, of a very simple sort, should be in us(^ 
from the beginning. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

c 

KELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND HOME 
INFLUENCE. 

57. RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

1. It is now generally admitted that, in all subjects 
of education, it is an injury for the young to be taught 
to repeat language to which they attach no meaning. 

Teachers who believe this, and who believe further 
that Religious Instruction is the most important of all 
educational subjects, ought to be especially on their 
guard here lest the desire to train children in this 
.subject early, should result in their being trained 
prematurely, and consequently inefficiently. 

2. But the presence of children at short religious 
acts, such as “ saying grace,” singing hymns, and other 
short expressions of devotion, is a very different thing 
from making them learn and repeat long and (to them) 
unintelligible formularies of religion. 

Silened and attention during “grace” afford one of 
the earliest and most impressive indirect means of 
’ helping a child to realisd that there is a Power in the 
r<^ily, never approached but with reverence ; unseen 
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and unheard, yet addressed in words; One who* is 
present not only on Sundays but on all days, and who, 
though He is far above us, is nevertheless not so high, 
but that we may ask Him to bless our daily bread. 

3. The Lord’s Prayer — much though we may desire 
it to be the first prayer because it is the best prayer — 
ought, in the Author’s judgment, to be deferred till the 
child has been accustomed to the usual simple petition 
for “father, mother, brothers and sisters.” No words 
can well be more powerful than these in introducing 
the child to the conception of One who must be above 
all things in greatness and goodness, because He is even 
greater and better than the child’s parents. 

As to the importance of the circumstances of prayer, 
enough has been said above (see p. 32). 

4. Not till after a child has thus realised in some 
faint degree the human revelation of God, revealing 
Him as One who can bless and help, should he be 
introduced to that other revelation through Nature, 
which reveals Him as the Maker and Sustainer of all 
thihgs. Suffer the child first to exult a little in the 
beauty, and to admire the glory and order, of the 
visible world, before leading his thoughts up from the 
things made, to Him who made them. 

And when the attempt is made, it is best made by 
the father or mother, not by nurses or servants. “I 
remember,” writes Preceptor, “that on one occasion, 
during a walk in the country, when I noticed that my 
son — a child of four or five years old — seemed more 
than usually impressed with the beauty of what he saw 
around him, I thought the time might now have come 
to lead him from things visible to the invisible MakeA; 
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aiftl 1 asked liim who, he thoiiglit, liad made all this 
beautiful world. He at once replied ‘ God ’ ; hut his 
emotions of jo}' Avere at once checked, and his 
countenance h(^came blank and inexpressive, as if he 
were passing from a state of genuine feeding into mere 
unmeaning speech. It was obvious to me that he did 
not realise, in any .sense whatever, the meaning of what 
he uttered ; and I guessed at once (what I afterAvards 
jiscertained upon inepiiry) that he had been trained to 
say it by his nurse, and Avas mci’cly answering, as it 
Avere, by rote. 

“I felt that this teaching, hoAvever well intcmdcd, 
had been preunature. Wesley records it as one of the 
critical moments of his life, AAdicn his mother took him 
into a room by liimself, and there for the first tinu; 
spoke to him of the Being above, to Avhom alone 
Avorship is due. Not to all parents assuredly is it 
given so to impress tladr children as the young We.sley 
Avas then impressed by his mother ; and very probably 
I might have failed as the nur.se failed. But I felt that 
I had been deprived of even the chance of sncccedfng. 
No great harm had been done ; but an opportunity of 
good — Avhich I might possibly have utilised, and should 
have liked at least to have tried to utilise — had been 
irrevocably lost.” 

5 . The name of God ought by no means to bo in- 
troduced lightly, or on every occasion, to enforce duty. 
The consciousness of right and wrong in the first place, 
and wheco this is insufficient, the will of the parents, 
ought to suffice for the most part without appeal to 
religion. 

Above all things, teachers should avoid accustoming 
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or iMicouraging ciliildron to talk nrncli about religious 
matters. Such talk, even when accompanied with right 
action, cannot be whoh'sonie, for it must always express 
more than the child really feels. Besides, in most cases, 
it will not be accompanied with right action : it will bo 
a mere safety-valve for unnatural excitement, letting oft’ 
steam which ought to have been utilised for something 
better than words. A child who f/uffhes generally turns 
out badly ; and it is this type of gushing ci’cature which 
goes lar to justify tlic proverb, “ The greater the saint, 
the greater the sinu(?r.” 

G. i'^et it should always be tacitly assuiiK'd that Ood 
is the Author of all duties, the Maker of the tii^s that 
bind a household together, that He s(!es right and wrong, 
even though unwrought and unuttered, and e.xistent only 
in the mind; and that Ho is pleased vith what is right, 
and dis])leased with what is waong. 

The best time for impressiaig this upon the child is 
before! his evening jarayor. Most children arc apt to bo 
more open and disposed to reveal their thoughts at this 
time ; and it tluarefore aft'ords the best opportunity for 
the parent or trainers to review the events of the day. 
“ How have we anything to think of before prayers? 
Ts there aaiything done amiss to-day wliich you must 
try to do better to-morrow ? ” Many a i;hild who would 
have resented a sudden scolding, (‘spticially before 
strangers, will be much more open to genuine convic- 
tion and contrition if his fault is thus ftar the first time 
pointed out ; and a resolution thus made and# followed 
by the usual evenitig prayer is more likely to be adhered 
to than if made at any other time. 

7 By this habit of practically reviewing the day- ^ 

O 
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noil, however, to be mechanically or invariably adopted — 
an additional force and meaning will be given to prayer. 
Acknowledgment of fault and weakness naturally leads 
the mother to speak of God as the Forgiver and Helper, 
to whom prayer must be addressed for forgiveness of the 
past and strength for the future. 

8. As regards church-going, it is obvious that what 
are called children’s services must be less tedious and 
more intelligible for them than the ordinary services; 
and with discreet management — so conducted in the 
church, and with the results so moderated at home, as 
not to produce any unwholesome excitement — they are 
probably of advantage. 

D. But on the otluT side much is to be said for tin* 
presence of children at the religious observances of their 
elders. In the Law of Moses it is assumed that the 
child is present at the celebration of the Passover before 
he is aware of its meaning ; and part of the celebration 
consists of the child’s impiiry and the lather’s reply, 
thus traditionally handing down the meaning of tlni 
institution from one generation to another. 

In the same way the presence of a child with his 
parents at the services of the church (wh(;re they are 
•not so long or so dull as to be absolutely intolerable) 
probably conveys more indirect benefit than is commonly 
supposetl, giving him an early conception of religion 
as a social and not merely individual influence, and 
quickening his apprehension of the Being to whom not 
only his parents but the whole neighbourhood unite in 
all solemnity to pay homage. 

10. If a child is fond of reading, and chooses to read 
tflie Bible for himself, his instinct will probably guide 
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him to those parts which are most intelligible, or from 
which ho can at least extract a meanin", and there is 
no sufficient reason for preventing him from this desul- 
tory Yjerusal, But it would be a very sad mistake for a 
teacher to cause 'children to read through the Bible 
consecutively as a religious task. 

Not to speak of the genealogies, there are obviously 
many portions of the books of the Law and the Prophets 
which should be passed over in teaching children, and 
there are otlu'r portions in the historical books treated 
with a fidnoss of detail which does not fit them to be used 
as reading lessons f(jr the young. Yet, on the other 
hand, the summaries of the Bible frecpumtly employed 
by those who have to “ get it up for examination,” 
for the most ym't omit everything that constitutes the 
life of the Biblical narrative, so (bat thi'y cannot be 
aecc])ted as substitutes for the original. 

11. The b(*st course seems to be that a child should 
receive, as an introduction to the reading of the Bible, 
one or two oral lessons about the early history of religion, 
illustrated perhaps by a visit (if in London) to the 
Egyptian and Assyrian rooms in the British Museum, 
sliowing how the great nations of antiquity, groping 
after the great (lod who made heaven and earth, typified 
Him in various imperfect forms, representing His power 
and Avisdom, and how they fell short of the conception 
of the Eternal Bighteoxisness and the worship di;e to 
Him. 

12. After this, they may be taiight how ®od in the 
darkness sent down a ray of light to Abraham the 
Father of the Faithful, and t‘o his children and descend- 
ants, guiding and chastening them, and reveahfcg 

O 2 
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Himself to them not only as Powerful but as being 

One, Eternal, Righteous, Just, Forgiving; and with 
€ 

this introduction the child may read the lives of the 
Patriarchs and of the deliverci's of Israel, understanding 
(though, of course, very imperfectly as yet) tliat the 
great merit of all these heroes was their faith or trust 
in Right agfiinst IVIight. 

13. Not till a later period must the story of Christ 
bo introduced. In prayers and hymns the child will be 
already familiar with parts of it. But now these parts 
are to be combined for him into a brief whole ; and he 
is to be introduced to the Incarnation as being the 
central event in the w'orld’s history, wherein God, who 
had previously revealed Himself through servants, at 
last revealed Himself through libs Son as being our 
Father in Heaven. 

14. Some people maintain that the conception of God 
as “our Father” is not in itself .sufficient, being com- 
patible with' self-conceit, foolish hopes for oneself, 
contempt for others, and an insensibility to justice; and 
doubtless if a child' is taught to realise God as “ n'ly 
Father,” these objections arc well founded. But they 
disappear if he recogni.ses the full force of “ our,” 
namely, that God is the Father of our enemies as avcU 
as our friends, of those whom we are disposed to dislike 
or neglect as being offensive or common place, no le.ss 
than of those whom we admire as exceptionally good 
and great; and that Ho cannot be supposed to fall 
below Plato’s standard of justice, which consisted in 
“ giving to all what is best for them.” 

15. It is thought by many in these days an old- 
f&#fhioned and exploded doctrine to teach that there is 
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an Evil Being in the world resisting the Good. Yet 
without believing in the existence of the weaker Evil 
it is scarcely possible to believe in the existence of the 
stronger Good. 

Even to a child the cpiestion must suggest itself in 
his very earliest years, How can the world — being, 
in part, evil — have been created by a perfectly good 
God ? 

Adiruit at once that the origin and existence of Evil 
are past all explanation, and constitute a logical 
difficulty. The reply is obvious, that any theory what- 
ever of the existence or non-existence of a God involves 
a logical difficulty. It is therefore the right cour.se to 
adopt that theory which, though logically inexplicable, 
does least violence to reason and best approves itself to 
the instinct of Faith. 

Not for nothing therefore does the Bible put at the 
very fore-front of its teaching the doctrine that there is 
Evil cont(uiding against Good ; and to supprt^ss this 
doctrine, even for children, is, jii the Author’s judgment, 
to do great harm, 

16. For other reasons, teachers should by no means 
blink the existence of Evil. The fighting instinct is 
strong in the young ; and one powerful means of enlist- 
ing them on the side of the Good is to enlist them 
against the Evil. 

There is a OTeat deal in the Christian Kevelation that 
is not, cannot be, and perhaps ought not to be, readily 
intelligible to children — for example, the fifll meaning 
of forgiveness, and still more the appreciation of Love 
as dominant in the Universe. It is almost as impossible 
for children to believe that an element of human natdre. 
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SO cfose to them as Love is, and so familiar, should bo 
the mo^t potent Power in the immaterial world, as it is 
to believe that the same electric fluid which makes the 
hair crackle beneath the comb, produces the roar of the 
reverberating thunder. 

All the more necessary is it that the teacher should 
appeal to that strong and wholesome instinct which 
leads the young to fight for one side against another, 
pointing out to them that they, in a certain senee, are 
soldiers in the army of Light contending against the 
powers of Darkness. 

17. It may seem a hard saying, but it is said with 
the Author’s deeiiest conviction of its truth, that few 
boys can be induced to lave Christ ; and if they say they 
do, they probably say so mainly because tliey have been 
taught to say so. 

Yet many boys can be induced to feel a loyalty to 
Christ as their. Leader in the battle against Evil; and it 
is therefore in this character of a Champion that the 
teacher should strive to present Him. There is no 
stronger antidote against all tlie evils that spring up for 
the young from that thoughtless selfishness Avhich is 
almost inseparable from youth anil inexperience, than 
Christ thus presented by the teacher and apprehended 
by the pupil. 

18. Whatever may be the differences of opinion 
among teacher’s as to the exact historical accuracy of 
certain parts of the various books that make up the 
Bible, most*will probably agree that the Bible was made 
for man and not man for the Bible. In other words it 
is better to be a sincere worsliipper of God, while doubt- 
ing^the genuineness or authenticity of certain passages 
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in the Scriptures, than to accept the Scriptures in their 
entirety, yet neither to love, nor trust, nor reverence 
their divine Giver. 

19. To lead the young therefore to the worship of 
God through the study of the Scriptures, should be the 
object of the teacher; not to pi’oduce a belief in the 
hjtter of the Scriptures by habituating children to 
worship the Book itself. 

This'ibeing the case, even those who may believe that 
there are no interpolations and no inaccuracies in our 
versions of the Old and New Testament, must be 
anxious that the young shall so study the Scriptures as 
to be led thereby to worship God, i.e. to love Him, trust 
Him, apd reverence Him with all the strength of human 
faculty. 

For this purpose the tcaclicr will do well to take as 
the basis of his teaching that famous vision of the 
prophet Elijah which taught that the Ecvelation of the 
Supreme is not contained in the Fire nor in the VVliirl- 
wind, but in the still small Voice. 

The minds of children, naturally alive to the 
marvellous, are so impressed by the stupendous miracles 
recorded in the Old Testament that they are often 
disposed to connect the Revelation of God in those 
pages solely with these wonders; and then, in after 
days, Avhen they hear the historical accuracy of some 
of these events doubted by some whose judgment they 
rcsj)ect, they lose at once their belief not only in the 
historical accuracy of these particular incidents, but 
also in the whole Revelation which they were supposed 
to convey. 

Thi^. danger may be met by laying more stress up»n 
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the* spiritual revelation conveyed to Israel in the Law 
and the Prophets ; and by showing how, by national 
calamities and individual troubles, the different spokes- 
men of God who wrote the books of the Bible, gradually 
built up a structure of religious thought and expression 
such as cannot be found even in the literature of Greece, 
or Borne, or India, or any other civilised or uncivilised 
race. 

Teachers will of course remember, in dealing with 
this subject, that, if they are not teaching their own 
children, they are bound to consider the parents, who 
may not unnaturally object to negative teaching on 
religious subjects. But to parents who themselves 
undertake the religiovis teaching of their children, or 
to teachers who have full authority to give such instruct- 
tion on this subject as may seem best to them, the words 
of Preceptor may not be without use. 

“When I came,” he says, “to the account of the 
battle of Beth-horon and of the sun’s standing still, I 
endeavoured, first of all, before telling the story of tjie 
battle, to make my children realise the place, time, 
circumstances, and historical importance of the struggle, 
that they might have a vivid picture of it before their 
eyes, and might also know that this battle was one of 
the great battles of the world ; which, if it had turned 
out differently, might have changed the whole course of 
history and of religion. Then I began the story of the 
march and the fighting, and at a certain point I said : 
‘ Here th^ story goes on to say that Joshua, the general, 
stretched out his hand to the sun and to the moon, and 
bade them stand still, so that the people of Israel might 
ccJhtinue the pursuit of their enemies ; and that the sun 
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and moon stood still, so that there was no day so long as 
this before or after, in the history of the world. . But it 
is generally agreed by the wisest people that this part 
of the story must have arisen from some misunder- 
standing, because we know from astronomy that this 
could not have happened without causing a great crash 
^nd destruction of all the Universe ; and different people 
give different explanations. But one thing is certain — 
and that is enough for you and me — that on this day 
the Lord fought for Israel ; and that if this battle had 
been won by the Canaanites and not by Israel, then the 
Chosen People would never have entered into the 
Promised Land ; and the children of Israel might have 
remained wanderers for ever, and there would perhaps 
have been no King David, and no Psalms, and no 
Prophets ; and being loft without the light of true 
religion, all the world might still be lying in darkness, 
and so at this moment, you and I might not be wor- 
shippers of Christ, and perhaps wo should be heathens, 
bowing down before blocks of wood and stone.* ” 

It is the Author's experience that, without negative 
teaching, and without entering into polemics, it is 
possible to lay much more stress than is usually laid, 
upon the essence of-Kevelation, as distinct from the 
medium through which the Revelation is conveyed.^ 

20. If, as will probably be admitted by all, it is 
impossible to be a sincere worshipper of God and yet 

remain deliberately immoral, it would seem also evident 

$ 

^ See the excellent hitrodnctory JlinU to English Readers of the Old 
Testament, by the Rev. John A. Ctoss, M.A., Longmans, Green & Co., 
1882. I do not know a more valuable introduction to the Old Testament 
for the young. ' 
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that* an apparent sanction of immorality in the pages of 
the Bihlo is likely to defeat the purpose for which the 
Bible is read. Let the pupil therefore be very early 
confronted with that notable saying of our Lord that 
certain things were allowed by Moses in tlie Law “ for 
the hardness of men’s hearts ” ; and let him be told that 
this saying applies to the whole of the Old Testament; 
so that he is not to suppose that, because Jael, or 
Jephtha, or Samson, or David, did certain things' which 
are not expressly blamed by the historian, therefore 
those things are necessarily good and right for us in our 
days, or were even right in those days. And, if we 
believe that the last and greatest of the Prophets, John 
the Baptist, is inferior to “ the least in the Kingdom of 
God” in the knowledge of the divine nature, it must 
seem an obvious inference that even the conceptions and 
judgments expressed by the writers themselves of the 
books of the. Old Testament, must not be expected to 
stand on the level of the morality of the New Testament. 
As to the future life, one caution at least may be of usp. 
Servants (unless in very exceptional cases) ought not to 
be allowed to speak to children about this subject. A 
child’s nature may be warped, or an irremediable taint 
of servility and superstition communicated, by a frequent 
and voluble mention of “ hell-fire.” 

Almost as unwise, though not so harmful, is the 
attempt to ignore altogether the existence of a retri- 
bution after death, in teaching children. Much better 
is it to recognise with very rare mention — but very 
clearly, when mentioned — that there is a future Life, 
and a future Judgment, of which we know little more 
thain this, that it will be in the hands of One who is 
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perfect J ustice as well as perfect Mercy ; and that the 
future Life and future Judgment will differ from the 
present Life and the present Judgment not in being 
more lax and indulgent, or more severe and stern, but 
in being more manifestly and perfectly just and merciful, 
because hereafter there will be no vestiges of Evil 

O 

striving to obscure and hinder the Good. 

22. On one point more especially the child may be 
allowed ‘and encouraged to think definitely of Heaven, 
viz. as a place where there will be a meeting of those 
who have loved one another on earth. 

Of all the encouragements and helps to a good and 
pure life, next to the loyal worship of Christ, tliero is 
jierhaps none so powerful as the mention made in daily 
prayers of the names of those who have gone before us 
to the \inseen world, with whom we trust and pray that 
we may be hereafter reunited. Let those who care more 
about words than about meaning tell us, if they please, 
that Heaven is not a jdacc. Admitted. We will go 
further and admit that nothing will be, and perhaps 
that nothing even now is, precisely or even approxi- 
mately what we suppose it to be. Yet if we believe 
that our best and noblest aspirations come from One 
who is able and willing to satisfy them, we must needs 
think that corresponding to every pure wish that we 
entertain on earth — and what wish can be purer or 
more natural than this ? — there will be some spiritual 
satisfaction in Heaven, not indeed the same as we 
suppose, but differing in being infinitely better. And 
so, as regards the meeting of friends in the second life, 
while admitting that there will be no “ place ” and “ no 
meeting,” we may still retain the belief that there wiil 
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be something corresponding to “ meeting ” in something 
corresponding to “ place.” 

58. HOME INFLUENCE ON THE CHILD AT SCHOOL. 

1. As to boarding-schools the writer knows little that 
is not known to the ordinary run of parents ; and there- 
fore the following remarks are intended for those 
whose children are attending, not boarding, but day- 
schools. 

2. But the following rule applies still more to 
boarding-schools than to day-schools; viz. that the 
father should warn the boy against some of the temp- 
tations to which he will be exposed. Cheating in 
various shapes, and indecency, or impurity more or 
less grave, are sure to be found in any large school ; 
and sometimes in small schools these evils are still 
more prevalent than in largo ones. This being the 
case, it is only fair to warn a boy what he will have to 
meet. Let him be told that he is to keep out of tlipse 
things ; and, without making himself a “ prig,” he is to 
u.se the earliest opportunity that may be presented to 
him, when he rises in the school, for setting his face 
against faults such as these and for helping his school- 
fellows to check them. 

Against evils of the latter and graver kind, the 
father ought to warn a boy with somewhat more dis- 
tinctness. Many a boy, even in childhood, goes wrong 
simply thVough ignorance and for want of warning. 

3. If the parents are selecting a private school, they 
ought to take great pains to ascertain the qualifications 
otf the teacher. 
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The expensive preparatory schools intended to pre- 
pare boys for the principal Public Schools are many ol 
them of well-known excellence ; but the average private 
school for the middle and lower classes is at present 
(1882) very bad indeed, and perhaps now hardly equal 
(in intellectual training) to the average standard of 
Public Elementary Schools. But sometimes, when a 
pfivato school is good, it is very good indeed. 

4. A day-school presupposes a good home. 

What the house-master (who stands in loco imreniin 
to the boys in his house) does at a boarding-school for 
his pupils, that the parents must do for their children 
at a day-school, if the boy at the day-school is to make 
the same moral and intellectual progress as at a 
boarding-school. At a good school boys ought not to 
need assistance in their studies at home in order to 
keep uj) with the class ; but they will often make more 
rapid progniss if they have some occasional help at 
home. Few parents are likely to be able to give this 
assistance so efficiently as a house-master ; but the de- 
lioiency is often more than compensated by the general 
influence of home life and the stimulus of the boy’s 
desire to obtain the ap 2 )roval of his parents. 

5. The boy should be encouraged, if possible, to walk 

to and from school ; or at all events part of the way. 
Walking, especially with an object, is good mentally 
and morally, as well as physically ; enabling a boy to be 
for a time by himself, and to think over matters that 
have perplexed him in the day. ^ 

It is one of the great drawbacks to the great ad- 
vantages of the boarding-school system that a boy is 
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not enough by himself. Every hour, almost every 
minute, is filled up either with work or with play ; and 
some boys are in danger of living on fn)m the beginning 
of term to the end without having half an hour to 
think. “ Calling over,” every hour or two, compulsory 
football or cricket, and abundant ScriiJture lessons on 
Sundays, are excellent devices for preventing boys from 
thinking about mischief ; but, if carried to excfess, they 
may sometimes have the effect of preventing a boy 
from thinking at all. 

6. The j)arcnts should co-operate with the school 
by giving their son fit time and place to prepare 
his home-work, and by seeing that ho gets his 
meals in such time that he may bo punctual in 
attendance. 

On first going to school a boy should receive a hint 
or two from his parents as to the means for ensuring 
punctuality ; c.g. he is to get his papers and books ready 
overnight, and always to put them in one jdaco where 
he is sure not to miss them when he starts in the 
mormng. 

7. Parents should show their interest in tlie boy’s 
progress by inspecting his register of marks or places, 
say once a week, and by asking liim (piestions about 
his work, his sports, his school-fellows, &c., striving as 
far as possible, still to “ keep touch ” with the boy, 
although he has now passed out of the sphere of 
home-teaching. 

8. Yet ^hough the parents should take an interest in 
“ marks,” and a “ high place ” should be held up as a 

• natural object for the boy’s honourable ambition, they 
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should never fail to remind him that a “ high character ’ 
is much more important. 

There is now in our English schools perhaps too 
mtich, cortainly not too little, of emulation, competition, 
prize winning, and marking ; and for the majority of 
boys tlio parental influence will he well exerted in 
counteracting this competitive tendency. For a quick 
aihhitious boy the counteraction is useful in preventing 
his ambition from running to excess ; and for a dull and 
backward boy it is no h?ss useful in showing him that 
there are other objects and priztis besides medals and 
book-j)rizcs, viz. tlio approval of teachers, parents, and 
conscience, 

9. If a boy goes to a boarding-sebool, he may need 
occasional warning that he is not to become an athletic 
fool ; but if ho goes to a day-scheol, there is on the 
other hand the danger that hi^ may become an in- 
tellectual milksoi). 

Pupils at day-schools should therefore b(^ enconragt*d 
(if they need encouragement) to make tlie Ixnst use of 
the training afforded by gymnasium, fives courts, &c. 
For rowing and swimming there are abundant facilities 
in almost all large towns ; and parents should not let 
their children pass the age of twelve or thirteen 
without bavin" learned at least these elements of 

O 

athletics. 

10. When a boy is at a private school, or under a 
young master at some public school, where the classes 
are too large or the supervision is too lax, he jjiay some- 
times waste a whole term, without any misconduct or 
laziness so flagrant as to bring the matter before the 

o o 
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sckool authorities in such a way as to induce them to 
call the parents’ attention to it. 

Therefore for young boys it will be a great advantage 
if the parents will noAV and then test their jn’ogress by 
one or two siin})le (piestions: “You say you have finished 
fractions, then what do i and J make? You are getting 
on in Latin; then let me hear the future of m/e, and 
what is the English of jS'airs nmitav hahcni? You aTe 
practising English composition ; then write mo a short 
letter describing what you hop(? to do in the next 
holidays.” 

Parents shrink from doing this, because they think it 
is out of their line, and abt)ve their caj)acities. Un- 
hapjtily, the (piestions that are capable of eliciting the 
ignorance of boys are generally within the ciompass of 
the meanest understanding. Jhit if they have any 
diffidence themselves, let them take the boy to some 
competent friend who will do it fortlaun. Five minutes 
a month, during the first term, will enable them to as- 
certain whether their boy is learning anything or no- 
thing; and for want of this little supervision how much 
is sometimes lost ! At a Public School the boy wastes 
a whole term, gets a bad Report, and returns to school 
morally dejected and intellocitually demoralised. Or, 
still worse, he wastes a whole term at a Private School, 
gets an excellent Report, and returns to school well 
satisfied with his failures, and still more intellectually 
demoralised ; and after two or tlu’ee years of time 
similarly wasted ho leaves school with six excellent 
Reports, to find every Public School closed against him 
because of his hopeless ignorance. 
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11. Without encouraging boys to “sneak,” the parents 
may seize fit opportunities, two or three times .in the 
year, to ascertain whether any moral epidemic appears 
to be prevailing or springing up in the school ; and very 
often without mentioning names, they can give such 
assistance to the school authorities as will enable them 
tp stop mischief almost before it has begun to be 
mischievous. 


THE END. 


R. CLAY, SONS, AND TAYLUR, FRINTJLR8, IA)NDON. 
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